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TEN TONS 
OF SCRAP METAL 


REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN. 


TEN MINUTES 


Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 


developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. Venmuiie lll:Ae. Ceateed beenvent 


It’s Faster! 
A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 
. : en Saves Manhours! 
will give you convincing proof of what our Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 


Stops Waste! 
Eliminates unnecessary 
scrap handling! 


Write for FREE FOLDER that tells INSTALLED 


the whole story! AT NO COST 
TO YOU! 


facilities will mean in savings to you. 
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Our Two Warehouse Stocks and 


Our Organizations 






Are Keyed to Take Care of the Electrical 






Requirements of the Industrial Plant, both 





for Maintenance and Product Use. 


He’s YOUR Customer... 
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Don’t Let Him Wander 


¢ . 

*aunns* For full information about TRADEMARK repre- 
sentation in any telephone directory in any area 
of the state or nation — wherever your dealers 
are located — just ask your local telephone 
business office to have a Trademark Representa- 
tive get in touch with you. 
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* 
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Be sure he can find the dealers who handle YOUR 
product through having them listed under your 
TRADEMARK in the YELLOW PAGES of his local 
telephone directory. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE AS A BUYING GUIDE 


en 


HONE COMPANY 


CONN < ane 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEP 


OWNED AND OPERATEL eI AND F 





*We offer you . . . complete Letterpress 
and Lithographic facilities Including 
CONTINUOUS and SNAP-EASY FORMS 


TABULATING FORMS 


Continuous Marginally-Punched Tabulating Forms for use 
with IBM or Remington Rand Tabulating Machines . 


CARBON INTERLEAVED FORMS 


* Continuous Carbon Interleaved Forms are manufactured 
with or without marginal punching for use on typewriters 
or Billing Machines . . . are made in Tongue and Staple 
Construction for easy extraction of carbon. 


CONTINUOUS SNAP-EASY FORMS 


Marginally-Punched Continuous Snap-Easy Forms for use 
in teletypewriters, tabulating machines, etc. . . . may also 
be used in any typewriter without any attachments whatso- 
ever. Forms may be made with single or double stub con- 
struction . . . narrow and wide sheets. Also with striped 
carbon—an economical feature of Continuous Snap-Easy 
sets. 


Individual Snap-Easy sets are designed to give you the 
utmost in speed, accuracy and control for every type of office 
and factory record-writing activity regardless of whether the 
form is written manually or by machine. Since Snap-Easy is 
tailor-made to your specifications, it offers you many added 
advantages. 


DELIVERY OF SOME ITEMS 4 TO 6 WEEKS 


*Connecticut Printers /ucorporated 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Letterpress Division Kellogg & Bulkeley Lithographic Division 
FOUNDED 1836 FOUNDED 1832 

















Through dark and storm 


Trucks roll from the bulk storage plant of T. A. D. 
Jones and Company with fuel for the fires of industry. 


Deliveries around the clock — by truck, rail or barge — are as 


handy as your telephone — from our ample stocks of Bunker ‘C’ 
fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal. 
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T. A.D. Jones & Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 


Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 


Tel. 8-6103 Tel. 3-3123 








SELLING FREE ENTERPRISE 


By N. M. MARSILIUS, JR.,* President 
The Producto Machine Co., Bridgeport. 


ORE and more it is being realized by manu- 
facturers, retailers and business leaders in gen- 
eral that our system of Free Enterprise must be 

sold to the public. As a result many excellent programs 
have been and are being instituted by many companies, 
especially among the larger ones. Similar work is also 
being done very successfully by numerous other organi- 
zations including groups such as ours. Without attempt- 
ing in any way to question the merit of these efforts it 
is important to consider whether or not the results 
which are being sought are being realized. 


The leaders of the movement for the “Welfare 
State” are directing their main efforts at the industrial 
or the manufacturing employees. The trade union move- 
ment all too frequently is made a vehicle to promote 
a collectivist type of economy for the Nation. This is so 
in spite of the fact that originally unionism grew out of 
the need of labor for better working conditions and its 
desire for recognition as responsible individuals who are 
entitled to certain rights and privileges among which is 
the right to bargain collectively. These basic objectives 
are no longer in question. However, their implementa- 
tion leaves much to be desired. For that reason it appears 
essential that we must determine where we stand on 
these fundamental and basic desires before attempting 
any specific program for selling Free Enterprise. 


In this day conditions under which a man must work 
are vastly improved over those of over 50 years or more 
ago. However, in many industries, especially among 
some older firms, a great deal remains to be done. The 
possibilities for improved safety, lighting, dust collec- 
tion, improved physical appearance and attractiveness 
of the work areas, are still very great. Important also 
are the physical appearances of the exteriors of our 
industrial areas in our various towns and cities. Many 
of these leave much to be desired. These conditions can- 
not help but cause an unfriendly reaction in the minds 
of employees and citizens in the Community. They tend 
to adversely affect industry when it seeks public support 
as it must in matters of Legislation, Taxation and all 
other conditions affecting it. In this we should endeavor, 
wherever possible, to take the lead in the improvement 
of factory working conditions and industrial areas of 
"The author of this 31st guest editorial is a graduate of Cornell and 
MIT, a director of the MAC and the Bridgeport Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, He served as a representative in the 1951 General Assembly from 
the Town of Trumbull, 


our Communities. Instead, such improvements are al- 
together too often forced upon us by pressure from other 
groups, with labor unions or other organizations getting 
the credit while industry foots the bill. 


The other problem that industry must face if it is to 
sell its case to the employees is to find ways to satisfy 
basic human need for individual recognition. This is 
not so much a matter of a program as of approach. The 
nature of mass production industries has, of course, 
tended to reduce contact between the employer and the 
employee. Even in small industries the growing com- 
plexity of business has taken management out of the 
shop and requires him to pay much greater attention 
to Government controls and regulations, and technical, 
financial and sales problems. The supervisory group, 
especially top management, has grown away from the 
rank and file in industry. Because of this gap the 
worker can no longer see and hear at first hand the 
people who know best the problems that are being faced 
by the company in which he is employed and on which 
he depends for his livelihood. Many possibilities exist 
for bridging this gap. It can only be successful if under- 
taken in the spirit of mutual self-respect and self-interest. 
Nothing will build up the resistance of employees as 
quickly and as strongly as a poor supervisor who cal- 
lously ignores the human pride and individual dignity of 
each man who is responsible to him. 


As a corollary of the above, industry and commerce 
must recognize that if Free Enterprise is to be success- 
ful, it can only be so if other free institutions such as 
the Church, Private Colleges and Universities, Charit- 
able and Welfare Organizations can survive and expand 
to serve the needs of a growing population. The idea that 
the State, through its power to pass and enforce Legis- 
lation, can solve all problems of humanity is as much 
an affront to the teachings of Christ as it is a threat to 
our Free Enterprise business system. However, before 
we Can attain maximum success in combating this “some- 
thing for nothing” philosophy, which the advocates of 
the Welfare State use as a selling talk, we must first 
take the lead in providing our industrial employees 
with the safest, healthiest and most attractive work 
place that it is possible to furnish plus a human coopera- 
tive and dignified social relationship between all men 
and women concerned with the enterprise from the 
bottom to the top. 
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THIS is one of an intermittent 
series of articles about compara- 
tively new industrial companies in 
Connecticut. 


HILE ONLY a relatively re- 

cent (1950) addition to 

Connecticut's impressive ros- 
ter of publication and commercial 
printing plants, the Hildreth Press in 
Bristol is already one of the largest in 
the state. It produces thirty magazines 
every month, as well as books, direc- 
tories, industrial catalogs, sports guides, 
and printing for government agencies, 
both state and national. 

The broad scope of the Hildreth 
operation is unusual in this era of 
specialization in the printing industry, 
ranging all the way from highly tech- 
nical college textbooks such as “Forest 
Management,” written by Professor H. 
H. Chapman of Yale and published 
under the Hildreth imprint, to “My 
Baby,” a national consumer magazine 
that is distributed to nearly 200,000 
young mothers every month through 
department and specialty stores. 


ONE of the three main aisles in the press- 
room, with the job press department and 
the composing room in the background. 





Geographically too, Hildreth oper- 
ates on an exceptionally wide scale. 
Many of the publications it prints, like 
“Modern Industry” and “Advertising 
Agency,” are of course published in 
New York. But “Technology Review” 
(M. I. T.) and “Modern Materials 
Handling” are published in Boston, 


“Ski Magazine” in Norwich (Ver- 
mont), “The Yale Review” in New 
Haven, “American Builder” and two 


railroading publications in Chicago, 
“Pulp & Paper” in Seattle, and “Min- 
ing World” and “World Mining” in 
San Francisco. 


Organization Established 
in 1887 


Although Hildreth Press, Incorpo- 
rated is a recently formed Connecticut 
company, with a new plant and greatly 
augmented staff, the Hildreth organi- 
zation dates back to 1887 when it was 
first established as a “book and job 
printing office” in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. Its growth through the years was 
slow but steady, and distinguished by 
a close association with the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Starting in 1945, how- 
ever, the rate of expansion accelerated 
rapidly so that by 1948 the company 





Hildreth Press 


was forced to look for larger and more 
modern quarters. 

The plant that was purchased in Bris- 
tol the following year comprises over 
four acres of manufacturing area, in 
addition to offices, cafeteria and locker 
rooms. Built by the government in 
1942, it is thoroughly modern in con- 
struction. With its railroad siding, 
truck-loading platforms, large bays and 
ample storage space it is ideally suited 
for a modern printing plant. 

When the new corporation began 
operations in Bristol in January 1950, 
many of the seventy employees were 
“alumni” of E. L. Hildreth & Co., the 
Vermont company. Building rapidly 
around this nucleus, the new organiza- 
tion grew to 230 by the end of 1950 
and to over 425 by December 1951. 
During the early part of this period 
the company operated its own intensive 
training school complete with a labo- 
ratory printshop, in addition to hiring 
many experienced journeymen from all 
parts of the country. 

Such a rapid expansion, almost un- 
heard of in the printing industry, in- 
evitably attracted the attention of union 
organizers and in May, 1950, two-year 
contracts were negotiated with the 
three AFofL graphic arts unions. 
Future growth will of course be less 
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rapid, but the company expects to in- 
crease its present volume by approxi- 
mately fifty percent by 1954, according 
to W. J. Blackburn, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, who joined the organi- 
zation in 1945. 


Although the emphasis has neces- 
sarily been on expansion and growth 
since the move to Bristol, The Hildreth 
organization has also enhanced its rep- 
utation for fine printing, winning a 
“Fifty Best Books of the Year” award 
for “The Works of Colonel John 
Trumbull,” published by Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 


Growth Credited to Experienced 
Staff 


Hildreth’s phenomenal growth dur- 
ing the past two years is attributed by 
Mr. Blackburn chiefly to two factors: 
a thoroughly experienced supervisory 
staff, and completely modern equip- 
ment and plant layout. Key men for 
the major departments were largely 
recruited from five other large eastern 
printing plants (one of them the Wil- 
son H. Lee Company of Orange, Con- 
necticut) with which Hildreth is 
closely associated. 


Similarly, the equipment and plant 
layout were very carefully engineered 
by an advisory committee made up of 
all the top executives of the six asso- 
ciated companies. Equipment is still 
being bought and installed according 
to this master blueprint drawn up over 
two years ago, the latest addition being 
a fourth large two-color cylinder press 
that prints 32 magazine pages at a 
time. At present there are over forty 
presses in operation, including three 
sheet-fed rotaries for the long-run pub- 
lications. 


The composing room facilities com- 
bine the most modern equipment with 
an exceptionally comprehensive array 
of type faces, complete with foreign 
accents and many special logotypes and 
ornaments. Some of the type faces were 
specially cut for Hildreth to specifica- 
tions by Carl P. Rollins, noted typog- 
rapher and recently retired Printer to 
Yale University. 


Hildreth is one of the first trade 
publication printers in the country to 
install Teletypesetters for machine 


composition. Originally developed for 
newspapers and press wire services, 
this method of linotype operation can 
be utilized to “set” rush copy in edi- 
torial offices many miles away from the 
impulses, 


printing plant. Electrical 





HILDRETH planned originally to build in 
large former war plant in Bristol, 






















Vermont, but moved instead, in 1950, to this 


TELETYPESETTER operators “set” copy by perforating paper rolls which are then fed 
into line casting machines operating at maximum speed. 


transmitted over special long-distance 
telephone lines, exactly duplicate the 
material on a perforated tape, which 
in turn operates the keyboard of a 
conventional linotype machine. Up to 
now Hildreth’s own operators are set- 
ting all Teletypesetter copy in the 
plant, but the equipment is quickly 
adaptable to long-distance operation 
whenever customers may require it. 


The bindery also has the latest type 
of automatic equipment for handling 
all types of publication work, includ- 
ing gathering-stitching-covering ma- 
chine, an automatic trimmer, and an 
automatic wrapping and mailing ma- 
chine. 

The mailing department handles ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 magazines a 
year, most of which are mailed direct 
from the plant via motor truck-trailers 
routed to postal terminals in New Ha- 
ven and Springfield, Mass. The mail 
dispatched from the plant each month 
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weighs approximately a quarter of a 
million pounds, according to Post 
Office estimates. 





W. J. Blackburn, President and Gen. Mgr. 





























INDUSTRIAL FIRE 
PROTECTION 






THIS article not only outlines the ever present dangers of 
fire to industry in normal times but also sets forth the addi- 
tional threat of fire by sabotage or bombing. It also tells of 
the splendid training available to industrial firemen to be 
given (without charge) by Connecticut Industrial Fire 
College to be held starting May 19, 1952. 
























IRE is Our constant enemy— 

whether the world is in a hot war, 

a cold war or at peace. Anything 
that is done to prevent and reduce loss 
of life and destruction of property 
from fire is always important—it just 
becomes that much more vital when 
there is a possibility of enemy bomb 
attack and sabotage. These—bombing 
and sabotage—are simply two more 
possible causes of serious fires for which 
protection must be provided in the 
plant program. 

In addition to planning for fire-safe 
occupancy and providing proper equip- 
ment for fire protection and firefight- 
ing, there is a third major factor of the 































































WINCHESTER ARMS Fire Department 
receives training at Fire School on actual 
fires. 








FIRE COLLEGE trainees 


plant fire protection program which 
must be kept everlastingly in opera- 
tion. This factor is the training of em- 
ployees to recognize fire hazards so 
they can correct or eliminate them, and 
training in the proper and effective 
use of fire extinguishing equipment. 
Training must be regular and continu- 
ous so that skills and “know-how” will 
be maintained; transfers, replacements 
and promotions of workers bring new 
men into the fire brigade and these 
men require training. When we add 
to these reasons the variety of situ- 
ations for which training should be 
given so that personnel will be familiar 
with all places and conditions where 
a fire might start, we can see that train- 
ing for plant fire protection must be a 
continuing activity. 

As a service to Connecticut Industry 
in connection with training for fire 
protection, the Annual Connecticut 
Fire College is offering this year a sec- 
tion on Industrial Fire Protection. The 
Annual Fire College is one of the out- 
standing activities of the program of 
Fireman Training which has been con- 
ducted since 1936 by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in cooperation with 
the Connecticut State Fire Chiefs Asso- 
ciation, the Connecticut Fire Depart- 
ment Drillmasters Association, The 
State Fire Marshals Association and 
Connecticut State Fireman's Associa- 
tion. The Fire College provides tech- 
nical training in the Officer and Fire 


Marshal Sections, and practical train- 
ing in handling equipment and ex- 
tinguishing actual fires in the Fireman 
Training sections. 

The Eleventh Annual Fire College 
will be held May 19 through 24, 1952 
at the New Haven Fire School on 
Water Street in New Haven. The gen- 
eral schedule of activities has been 
planned as follows: May 19, 20—Offi- 
cer Training Section; May 19, 20— 
Fire Marshal Section; May 20, 21—In- 
dustrial Fire Protection Section; May 
21, 22, 23—Fireman Training Sec- 
tions; May 24—Chiefs Day, New Ha- 
ven Field Day Demonstrations. The 
program for the Industrial Fire Pro- 
tection section is planned for key 
men in plant fire services. The first day 
will provide technical instruction and 
discussion periods on topics of timely 
interest and value such as: Improving 
Relationships between Industry and the 
Fire Services; Special Fire Hazards of 
Industry; Keeping the Loss to the 
Minimum; Fire Inspection Procedures; 
Civil Defense Aspects of Fire Protec- 
tion; Employee Training Program for 
Fire Safety. For the second day, May 
21, the periods will be devoted to prac- 
tical training with equipment and 
apparatus in these areas: Ventilation 
and Use of Breathing Apparatus; 
Sprinklers and Sprinkler Systems; 
Classification of Fires and Extinguish- 
ing Agents; Extinguishment of Actual 
Fires. There is no fee for the course, 
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extinguish an oil blaze 





so that the only expense involved is 
for travel to New Haven and luncheon 
which is served at the school at a rea- 
sonable cost. Certificates are awarded 
at the final session on Saturday to all 
who have satisfactorily participated in 
at least one complete section. 


Here is a real opportunity for Plant 
Fire Protection men to find out what 
others are doing, to meet the others in 
the state who are working on the same 
kinds of problems, to talk over these 
mutual problems, to get help with the 
plant training program. The danger 
from fire is always with us. Today we 
must also be prepared for the possi- 
bility of fire from deliberate action by 
an enemy which could attack us from 
the air and which definitely could at- 
tack us from within through acts of 
sabotage. Because of this increased 
danger from fire, the sponsors of the 
Connecticut Fire College are extending 
an urgent invitation to the manage- 
ment of Connecticut industrial plants 
to send representatives to the College 
who can profit by the program and 
who in turn can bring back to their 
own organizations a few new pointers 
on Fire Protection. 


Further details of the fire college 
program and registration forms may 
be obtained from L. W. Eddy, Super- 
visor, Service Training, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 490 Capitol Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Connecticut. 





OUR COLLEGES ARE 


LOSING 


THEIR MINDS 


By MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


The following article grows “more timely with age.” 

While it was originally written to describe the joint challenge facing U. S. 
higher education and industry last spring, time and events make it even more realistically 
relevant to today’s conditions. 

Based on the added perspective afforded by the past year’s events, Dr. Faught offers 
this much encouragement on the problem and challenge bis article poses. 

“The problem itself—of bow to finance, and also make better use of, our college and 
university machinery—is only slightly more acute but much better recognized today. 
The most encouraging thing is the way in which American business is facing up to the 
challenge and the opportunities inherent in supporting and cooperating with our insti- 
tions of bigher learning. 

“In the past year they have backed up their new awareness of the problem and 
challenge with a third of a billion dollars. The new cooperative projects between enter- 
prise and education may prove to be worth far more.” 

In 1952 it appears that gifts to education from U. S. corporations will be 
well above the $350 million estimated contributions last year. Details about what a 
number of corporations are doing, or planning to do about aiding non-tax supported 
educational institutions this year and in the near future are given beginning on page 56 
of the January 18, 1952 issue of U. S. News & World Report. This report titled, 
"Company Gifts: All Time High,” should be helpful to executives of any company who 
may be contemplating a plan for aiding private educational institutions. 


HE TITLE of this article might be 
dismissed as silly if it were not 
literally and tragically true. All 

over the country as graduation time 
comes this year in small colleges and 
large universities hundreds of instruc- 
tors and professors are getting “pink 
slips” after the diplomas have been 
handed out. Indeed, many a scholarly 
faculty member, discerning the hand- 
writing in the draft legislation, already 
has found or is looking for another job. 
With a large proportion of what 
would normally be next year’s crop of 
students headed for pine barracks in- 
stead of ivied halls most of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning are pulling 
in already tightened belts. And with 
economies already having been forced 
on the academic program by inflation 
and dwindling endowments there is 
only one major avenue of reduction left 
—to fire members of the faculty. This is 
a sad saving for any academic institu- 
tion and a false economy for the nation. 
The trained minds and teaching tal- 
ents of its faculty are the prime assets 


DR. MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


how richly endowed it may be with 
books, blackboards, and bricks. Yet, 
although it takes years to assemble an 
able faculty, thousands of these brain- 








of any college or university, no matter 

* Reprinted from the June 23rd, 1951 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature by permission 
of the publishers, Saturday Review As-ociates, 
New York 19, N. Y, This copyrighted article 
may not be re-published from CoNNECTICUT 
Inpustry without permission from the original 
publisher. 





teams will shortly start disintegrating 
like migrant harvest crews. It may well 
be that this will prove one of the great- 
est wastes of “natural resources” to re- 
sult from the defense effort, already so 
costly in lives, dollars, and materiel. 
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Dr. Millard C. Faught, the 
author of this pearl is presi- 
dent of The Faught Company, 
Inc. of 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, a 
firm of consultants to man- 
agement on public policy per- 
taining to economics, business 
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lems and human relations. He 
is the recipient of A.B., M.S., 
and Ph.D. degrees from Co- 
lumbia and eight other schol- 
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the author of four books and 
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out the country Dr. Faught, 
now a resident of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, chairmanned the 
Association’s most successful 
clinic on Public Relations 
held at Yale University as a 
feature of its 1949 Annual 
Meeting. 








Ironically, the present cold war will be 
a greater strain on academic institutions 
than was World War II, because a hot 
war requires emergency training proj- 
ects that can be set up on college cam- 
puses and serves to compensate the 
institutions for the students it takes 
away. If the United States must endure 
several years of “garrison-state” exist- 
ence our faculties may be decimated 
and our institutions attenuated by sheer 
attrition. 


Because academicians are not tradi- 
tionally skilled in raising of alarums 
or because they are wearied by years 
of struggling with deficits and are fear- 
ful of the “last resource” of asking for 
Federal subsidy the unneeded scholars 
may simply disappear quietly into other 
ways of life. The result will be undra- 
matic but fundamental: ignorance will 
crowd in a little closer around our island 
of enlightened democracy. Not only will 
there be fewer social scientists, but 
there will be that much less cultural in- 
fluence or philosophical protection in 
our society at a time when the emo- 
tional vultures of bigotry and mob hys- 
teria are circling lower and lower. Such 
birds of prey cannot be bagged by guns 
or scourged away even by arsenals of 
atomic bombs. They can be slain only 
with ideas and information; they seem 
indeed to thrive best of all behind iron 
curtains. Since iron curtains are veils 
of the mind more than Maginots of 
steel, we should have proper concern 
for our academicians, who over the cen- 
turies have been the effective shredders 
of such veils. 


The immediate problem is not one 
of simply finding jobs for unemployed 
professors. That should prove relatively 
easy in our tight labor market, with its 
premium on skills of mind and hand. 
Our real objective should be to preserve 
intact our unique academic teams, 
whose combined skills and intelligence 
are enhanced by the very fact that they 
are teams, patiently assembled and 
adapted to working best in their natural 
habitat of a university campus. We will 
sorely need them when and if our youth 
can again uninterruptedly seek after 
learning. And society needs them now, 
judging from its daily grist of fresh 
problems that demand consideration by 
people whose business it is to think 
and to inquire—without the immediate 
urgency of having their thoughts and 
inquiry “pay off” on Saturday night's 
trial balance. 


There is Olympic irony in the fact 
—and it deserves re-emphasis—that 
those ‘professors in greatest jeopardy of 


losing their jobs are men in the social 
sciences or the “humanities.” What a 
hollow laugh it is, when we consider 
that the root cause of our current world 
crisis stems from the fact that out tech- 
nical scientists in their perfection of 
techniques of destruction are so far 
ahead of our social scientists, whose 
principal job it is to teach men how to 
live together peaceably and construc- 
tively! 


So what are we doing? We are sub- 
sidizing without stint our technicians 
in the hope that they can widen our 
margin in the demoniacal race for 
atomic exterminators—and thank God 
we're still ahead. But why in the name 
of “national defense” do we so callously 
ignore those men who must provide the 
long-term therapy? 


To pull the question down to the 
“realistic” level of dollars, where so 
much of our perspective has been an- 
chored, why do we allow this purely 
economic crisis to decimate our social- 
scientist forces when the cost of pre- 
venting it—on a nationwide campus 
basis—would be less than the price of 
one battleship or a tidbit of the cost of 
an atom bomb? Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that the cost of salvaging our 
mortar-boarded manpower need not be 
added to the public tax burden at all, 
that the process could be made profit- 
ably self-liquidating. 


We need, of course, cash for a short- 
run emergency. The Social Science Re- 
search Council is using a fund of 
$150,000 from the Twentieth Century 
Fund to put safety belts on some of 
the social-science chairs in hard-pressed 
colleges and universities. More recently 
the Ford Foundation has entered the 
picture in even a more substantial way. 
Under their newly-created Fund for the 
Advancement of Education they have 
inaugurated a fellowship program of 
$2,280,000 designed “to increase the 
teaching skill of younger college in- 
structors while reducing the shock of 
mobilization to college and university 
faculties.” 


Dr. Clarence H. Faust, president of 
the Fund, reports that 500 fellowships 
have been created for two principal ob- 
jectives: first, to make constructive use 
of the present emergency period by en- 
abling a large number of younger teach- 
ers to increase their competence in 
undergraduate instruction; second, to 
assist colleges to keep a substantial 
number of promising young teachers 
who might otherwise be lost to aca- 
demic life because of the potential cur- 
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tailment of 
mobilization. 


These programs have done much in 
the short run, in particular for the 
younger social scientists, to “ease the 
shock.” But for the longer run, in pref- 
erence to subsidy, would it not be better 
to pay the social scientists, the human- 
ities professors, and their academic in- 
stitutions for value received by the com- 
munities and the society they serve—as 
well as for teaching students? 


If we had figured out practical meth- 
ods of doing this in the past we would 
not have this sudden short-run crisis on 
our hands. In fact, our humanists might 
have shown us how to solve enough of 
our problems of relationship—man vs. 
man, group vs. group, and nation vs. 
nation—as to have obviated many of 
our current crises altogether. 


What we seem to need is not just 
more ideas or more facts but more 
vehicles for using what we already 
know about the science of society. Social 
scientists and college campuses are at 
least part of such vehicles. Part of their 
limited use to date has been an acute 
shortage of economic wherewithal. In 
the final analysis the bulk of this where- 
withal has to come from the current 
earnings of the business community— 
virtually the only remaining source of 
revenue for private academic institu- 
tions anyway. So let's put the proposi- 
tion in what is often loosely described 
as “hard-headed business terms.” 


First we might as well face up to the 
fact that, while the business community 
has learned to accept and utilize the 
services of economists, statisticians, 
accountants, and even sociologists 
(mostly in the guise of public-opinion 
experts), management still takes a dim 
view of social scientists and professors. 
This is a mite strange in light of the 
fact that the modern business executive 
is one of the most complex but pure 
strains of practicing sociologist that 
ever existed. Business enterprise is a 
social science. It has specialized 
branches which use all manner of socio- 
economic techniques, many borrowed 
directly from the humanities, such as 
literature and history. Advertising 
would be worse off without these hu- 
manities than were the humanities be- 
fore advertising. And what of market 
research, selling, labor relations, and 
that latest catch-all category of the busi- 
ness fraternity, public relations? Even 
the architects, engineers, designers, and 
other “technicians of the inanimate” 
must now check with their humanity- 
oriented brother technicians or borrow 
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their methodologies in order to locate 
a new steel mill or design a new tele- 
vision set. Television, itself a nascent 
sociological revolution, is sending all 
manner of hard-headed businessmen 
scurrying to the child psychologists and 
the sociologists to find out what to do 
wich this new electronic monster before 
its socio-economic consequences upset 
their balance sheets and investment 
portfolios. 


Thus, if it is conceded that business 
as a social science is now more and more 
in need of the arts and skills of the 
ramifying socio-humanity disciplines 
and if it is further conceded that society 
at large is in dire and urgent need of 
help from the social sciences on every 
front—from the hardening of the ar- 
teries of democracy-at-work to the spir- 
itual and moral need for a philosophy 
of living with the H-Bomb—then let 
us do something about this “accident of 
preparedness,” which within a year if 
unchecked will decimate our present 
inventory of practicing social scientists 
and stunt the growth of others for years 
to come. 


What can we do? The suggestion 
which follows is probably too simple, 
but it would work. I say that categori- 
cally, after having observed a highly 
similar set of socio-economic problems 
solved in the past. The essence of the 
job to be done here is to find a modus 
operandi whereby businessmen and 
academicians can work together to 
benefit themselves and the community 
of which they are a part. 


During the immediate postwar pe- 
riod I had the good fortune to partici- 
pate in some of the work of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
under Paul Hoffman and to watch 3,000 
local independent CED's (manned by 
the same business and community 
leaders who could do this job) get 
together and create nearly 10,000,00 
postwar jobs—and doing it so fast and 
so easily that the left-wingers’ predic- 
tion of a drastic postwar depression 
never came to pass. This is precisely'the 
same kind of process needed to bring 
about a working solution now posed by 
new needs for effective liaison between 
the business world, the academic world, 
and the sundry parts of their mutual 
socio-economic milieu—the commu- 
nity. 


Let us take Antioch College at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, as an example. 
Since 1853 Antioch has served society 
at large in the typical pattern of an 





American college, but in the process 
it has become especially useful to the 
more immediate community or society 
around it—let us say up to a practical 
geographic radius of 100 miles. It has 
also built up a larger community of 
contacts among the wide-ranging en- 
terprises and institutions that have been 
built and are manned by its graduates. 
There is ample proof of these relation- 
ships in the fact that today Antioch’s 
students are currently employed in 400 
organizations in thirty states. ( Antioch 
follows the policy of mixing actual 
work experience with its educational 
curriculum, both for economic as well 
as academic reasons. ) 


Antioch’s realistic president, Doug- 
las McGregor, himself a social scientist 
who practiced business consulting while 
at MIT, puts it this way: “We find it 
entirely possible to locate worthwhile 
employment for students in every field 
of endeavor from the creative arts to 
the physical sciences. . . . I have felt for 
some time that a major weakness. . . 
is that our faculty does not have sim- 
ilar experiences . . . | have wondered 
whether we could not work out a plan 
of cooperative employment for at least 
a portion of our faculty. Perhaps we 
could have a dual faculty which would 
alternate between a year at the college 
and a year in industry, business, or 
government. 


“Such a plan would not only be 
tremendously valuable in holding to- 
gether faculties which have been built 
up with care over many years; it 
would increase the teaching compe- 
tence of those faculty members im- 
measurably. While at first blush one 
does not conceive of easily obtainable 
employment for professors in fields 
such as literature or philosophy, our 
experience with students indicates that 
there are such possibilities. Art mu- 
seums, publishing houses, advertising 
firms, foundations, special service or- 
ganizations, etc., provide a wide variety 
of potential sources of employment 
which should be looked into. . . . If 
companies are genuinely interested in 
aiding independent colleges to remain 
in business they might undertake the 
experiment. . . . It would not necessarily 
follow that the professor would need to 
leave the campus. There are projects 
which could be carried out right on the 
college premises, and there are un- 
doubtedly many positions which would 
involve the faculry member in commut- 
ing to nearby centers but would leave 
him based at home.” 
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I may be prejudiced by ten years of 
experience as a catalytic agent for 
bringing businessmen, community 
leaders, and academicians together on 
projects affected with a public interest, 
but Dr. McGregor’s beliefs and obser- 
vations strike me as eminently practical, 
I submit, further, that it would take 
nothing more complicated to put them 
into action than a meeting called for 
the purpose. 


Such a meeting attended by ten busi- 
ness executives, ten community leaders, 
and ten faculty men—all Antioch- 
oriented—could probably discover 
enough worthwhile work and the 
wherewithal to pay for it to keep use- 
fully employed all of the intellectual 
talent that Antioch will otherwise lose, 
if it must stay exclusively in the student- 


teaching business in the months or years 
ahead. 


Nor can I think of another college 
or university in the country where sim- 
ilar meetings would not begin to pro- 
duce the same results. Obvious? Yes, 
and some such meetings are already 
taking place. But most of these candles 
of working experience remain under 
the bushel, while we do nothing more 
than bemoan the fact that “something 
should be done.” 


In urging their exposure as useful 
examples—and the widespread urgency 
of many such action programs—I am 
again reminded that in 1944 there were 
only three pilot experiments with local 
Committees for Economic Develop- 
ment—in Peoria, Illinois, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. By the end of the war there were 
3,000 local CED's manned by over 
100,000 business, community, and 
academic leaders. They had mutually 
discovered at least 10,000,000 new 
postwar jobs. And, what may be more 
important, they had rediscovered the 
vitality of community initiatives when 
it comes to getting something done in 
our free, voluntary society. 


In this present crisis facing our col- 
leges and universities is a fresh chal- 
lenge of precisely the same nature. 
What an excellent time to put such 
proven and practical experience to 
work! It would pay off now and it 
would keep on paying off as the suc- 
ceeding graduation days of the future 
turn out men and women who must 
try to remain people in an age of 
mechanized destruction. 
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IN THE NAME OF ITS DEFENSE? 


By JOSEPH H. BALL* 


EDITOR’S NOTE. This hard-hitting article by former Senator Joseph 
Ball of Minnesota sets forth some alarming facts about attempts being 
made through the Wage Stabilization Board to force the adoption of 
the Union shop. Those who believe workers should not be forced by the 
government to join a union should make haste to tell their views to 
their Congressmen and Senators as well as to the Wage Stabilization 
Board, Federal Social Security Building South, Washington, D. C. You 
may also wish to advocate to your Congressmen the passage of House 
Resolution 532 (if not already passed) introduced February 22, pro- 
viding for an investigation of the Wage Stabilization Board by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 


diers drafted to fight for freedom 

in Korea and Europe found on 
returning to civilian life that, while 
they were gone, they had been ex- 
cluded from opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing in most American industry except 
on condition of their joining and pay- 
ing tribute to some labor union. Yet 
that is likely to happen. To make the 
irony complete, workers’ freedom will 
be sold out in the name of aiding free- 
dom’s defense. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, ac- 
cording to the usually reliable Wash- 
ington grapevine, is about ready to 
recommend the union shop—requiring 
compulsory union membership—to 
settle the steel and two other disputes 
before it. Such a recommendation, tech- 
nically not binding but actually having 
the tremendous weight of government 
power in a national emergency behind 
it, would set a pattern that few em- 
ployers could resist. 


“. .. The Hitler Methods” 


The union shop is bad when private 
groups agree to it voluntarily—and 
then proceed to enforce it against in- 
dividuals. It is infinitely worse when a 
government agency in effect orders such 


I WOULD be ironic tragedy if sol- 


* Now editor of The Joe Ball Washington Letter, 
Mr. Ball was United States Senator from Min- 
nesota from 1940 through 1948, and ts noted as 
an authority on the subject of labor relations 
and labor legislation. Mr. Ball's article, origin- 


ally published in the Febrcary tssue of “The 
Freeman,” is being reprinted in CONNECTICUT 
Inpustry by permission of the publishers of 


“The Freeman,” 240 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


a violation of individual liberty. That 
is very close to the kind of state tyr- 
anny we are arming against. As the 
late President Roosevelt said in 1941 
during the union shop dispute in the 
captive coal mines: 

. . . The government will never 
compel this five per cent [of non- 
union miners} to join the union by a 
government decree. That would be 
too much like the Hitler methods 
toward labor. 


Government Compulsion Now? 


The country faces today exactly what 
industry and other sober labor observ- 
ers feared and warned would happen 
in the spring of 1951 when union 
leaders were on strike against wage 
stabilization. The union bosses de- 
manded that the WSB have disputes- 
settling power as a condition of their 
return to membership on that and other 
defense agencies. They won; and the 
WSB was delegated disputes-power, 
including the power practically to force 
a union shop on all major industry. 

The union shop is now a major issue 
in three dispute cases before the WSB 
involving 650,000 steel employees, 
10,000 employees of Douglas Aircraft 
and 25,000 employees of Boeing Air- 
plane Company. In addition, the de- 
mand of 17 AFL unions for a union 
shop covering 1,000,000 non-operating 
employees on all railroads is before a 
Presidential Emergency Board under 
the Railway Labor Act. In all cases, 
unions insist there can be no settlement 
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of the disputes unless non-member em- 
ployees are compelled to join the union. 

World War II experience shows 
what will happen if union tactics suc- 
ceed. The War Labor Board, industry 
members dissenting, adopted the pol- 
icy of ordering maintenance of union 
membership in all cases where so-called 
union security was an issue. Because it 
did not compel any new or old em- 
ployees to join the union, the mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause technically 
did not violate President Roosevelt's 
pledge. What it did was to require 
those who had joined voluntarily to 
remain members for the life of the 
contract. 

Compulsory union membership 
nearly quadrupled during World War 
II with this government support of 
maintenance - of - membership clauses. 
The Labor Department reported that 
of all employees covered by union con- 
tracts, only 20 per cent were affected 
by compulsory membership clauses be- 
fore the war, whereas 77 per cent were 
under such clauses in 1946. Growth 
under WSB direction probably would 
be faster; it would have most major 
American industry under a union shop 
within a couple of years. Where an 
employer refused to agree, the union 
would threaten a defense-crippling 
strike, get the dispute certified to the 
WSB, and government would do the 
rest. That is exactly what industry pre- 
dicted a year ago. 


Need for Action 


The American people could easily 
prevent this sell-out of freedom at 
home. If they ever realized what was 
happening and its significance, their 
flood of protests to the WSB, the White 
House and Congress would stop the 
whole thing. In an election year even 
bureaucrats are sensitive to public pres- 
sure. The difficulty is that so few of us 
realize what is happening. Apparently 
union compulsionists are banking on 
our ignorance and apathy. 











Affects Everyone 


Compulsory union membership is 
wrong in principle and bad in practice. 
Not only does it violate the individual 
worker's freedom of choice, foster the 
growth of union monopoly which is as 
vicious as any other kind of monopoly, 
and open unions to control by rack- 
eteers and politicians; but this absolute 
power to “tax” a worker and make him 
pay the tax or lose his job gives the 
union compulsive power over the pub- 
lic and even government. 

But lots of plants already have com- 
pulsory union membership and get 
along all right,” the casual observer 
may say. “What's so wrong about a 
union shop? Seems to me unions have 
won a lot of gains for workers. Why 
shouldn't all workers help pay the cost? 
Why shouldn't the majority rule in a 
factory just as it does in our govern- 
ment?” 


There is only one way to answer that 
kind of question. That is to take a little 
time and go over the pros and cons of 
compulsory union membership. That is 
a broad phrase that covers all forms of 
so-called union security: closed shop, 
where employees must join before 
hired; union shop, where employees 
must join after 30 days; maintenance 
of membership; and the union hiring 
hall and preferential hiring clauses, 
under which union members get first 
chance at jobs. 


Arguments for Compulsory 
Union Membership 


The “free rider” argument is that 
unions bargain for all employees, not 
just their members, and therefore all 
employees who benefit should join and 
help pay the cost. This is dangerous 
nonsense. Carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, such reasoning would mean 
that everyone should be forced to join 
any organization by whose activities he 
gains any supposed benefits, and the 
organization, not he, would be the 
judge of whether the benefits were 
worth the cost. If that reminds you of 
Nazi and Communist doctrine, it 
should. 


But the argument is also false be- 
cause it assumes that only “free riders” 
do not join or resign from unions. This 
just isn’t so. Among other reasons, em- 
ployees may oppose a particular union 
leadership, may believe the union is 
neglecting the handling of grievances, 
may object to frequent or unnecessary 
strikes, may oppose artificial work re- 
strictions or may disapprove of the poli- 





tical or other objectives of the union. 
Union security is in fact “insecurity” 
for rank-and-file members and “secur- 
ity” only for the union leadership 
against the danger of being replaced 
by employees who for any reason are 
dissatisfied with the union. 


The majority rule argument goes like 
this: in a democratic nation, a majority 
makes the laws and levies taxes, but 
everyone has to obey the laws and pay 
the taxes; why shouldn't workers in a 
plant or industry do the same? This is 
alarming arrogance. We have granted 
our government power to control us by 
laws, and assess our taxes, subject to 
Constitutional safeguards and review 
by courts, only because essential for 
law and order. As free men in a free 
society, we have traditionally resisted 
and opposed any scheme by which our 
basic individual liberties would be con- 
trolled by others. The very argument 
that a union should be given the power 
over our lives which we have previously 
given only to our government, demon- 
strates the amount of power some union 
leaders would like to have. It implies 
that some unions claim practically sov- 
ereign power over the industrial lives 
of workers—and in fact substantially 
this claim has seriously been argued by 
union attorneys in no less a place than 
the United States Supreme Court! 


Compulsory unionism is clearly un- 
democratic. It violates the freedom our 
American system guarantees minorities 
and individual citizens. We would 
ignore as ridiculous any suggestion that 
when a majority in a state voted Re- 
publican, all Democrats and everyone 
else in the state had to become mem- 
bers of the Republican Party, and pay 
dues to it—or leave the state. 


It is also argued that, freed of organ- 
izing problems, the union can main- 
tain better discipline and concentrate 
on cooperation with employers to the 
mutual advantage of both. The record 
proves the reverse. Industries like the 
construction and maritime, where com- 
pulsory membership has existed long- 
est, if anything have more disputes and 
stoppages than others. What union 
leaders really mean is that if you relieve 
them of the necessity of maintaining 
by their actions the confidence and 
support of employees, by making em- 
ployees’ jobs dependent on union mem- 
bership, leaders will be free to devote 
all their energies to enhancing their 
own power over industry, both man- 
agement and workers. This is to say 
nothing of providing them with extra 
money and time for political activities. 
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Arguments Against Compulsory 
Membership 


Its violation of individual freedom is 
the basic argument against the union 
shop. The issue is whether any man or 
woman should be forced under penalty 
of loss of livelihood to join and sup. 
port a particular private organization 
(whether it be a church or union or 
any other group). If a man may be 
compelled to join a union in order to 
hold a job, the principle is established 
that any politically powerful group may 
compel minorities to join and support 
it. To the extent that this principle is 
accepted and extended Americans sacri- 
fice their freedom and become subjects 
of a tyranny. The individual citizen 
must keep in well with the agency that 
controls his livelihood, or starve. 


Unions originally were formed to 
counterbalance the control of employers 
over jobs and livelihood. It is ironic to 
find unions now seeking that very con- 
trol for themselves. This situation is 
thus the exact counterpart of the out- 
lawed “yellow-dog” contract where the 
employer compelled the worker, as a 
condition of employment, not to join 
the union. 


Compulsory unionism is a flagrant 
violation of the rights of an individual. 
As the late Justice Brandeis wrote in 
1912: 

But the American people should not, 
and will not, accept unionism if it 
involves the closed shop. They will 
not consent to exchange the tyranny 
of the employer for the tyranny of 
the employees. 


Compulsory Membership Pro- 
motes and Strengthens 
Union Monopolies 


Labor is as essential to the produc- 
tion of steel as coal, or pig iron, or 
blast furnaces. Phil Murray and his 
steelworkers are asking government to 
give them a complete and tight mo- 
nopoly control over the entire labor 
force of the steel industry. The steel- 
workers’ union would control the in- 
dustry as no combination of employers 
possibly could control it. Such mon- 
opolistic power inevitably would be 
used to enrich the union and the steel- 
workers at the expense of the whole 
public. To assume a union monopoly 
would not use its monopoly power is 
to play the ostrich. 

The union shop slows technological 
progress. It is natural, if shortsighted, 
for unions to oppose new machines and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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to the CONGRESS of 
American Industry 


By STANLEY G. BARNES, Senior, New Haven Teachers’ College 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Mr. Barnes, a senior at New Haven Teachers Col- 
lege and the author of this article, was selected by the MAC from a list 
of candidates submitted by the four year degree-granting colleges in 
Connecticut to attend the 1951 Congress of American Industry last 
December as one of 49 candidates from 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. All were guests of the NAM for the entire week. The article, 
written for and published in the college publication, is being reprinted 
in Connecticut Industry in order that management may get a better 
understanding of the emotional appeal of socialism to teachers and 
students in teachers colleges. It is also published as an indication of how 
a forthright attempt to present facts can be effective in selling our free 
economy to those who have honest doubts about many of its little under- 


stood methods. 


HAT would you, as an hon- 
ored guest of an organization 
like the National Association 


of Manufacturers, expect to discover at 
a convention attended by many of our 
country’s most influential industrialists? 
This was the problem which faced me 
when I was selected to represent our 
State at the NAM’s annual Congress of 
Industry. Perhaps you would be as mys- 
tified as I was of the motives, which 
would cause an organization like the 
NAM to bring a mere senior from a 
Teachers’ College to New York for an 
expense-paid week of speeches and sin- 
cere discussions, both formal and infor- 
mal. But when you find yourself in the 
midst of a group of students like your- 
self, one from each of our states and 
each as bewildered about purpose or 
motives as you are, your past experi- 
ences fairly shout one word to you— 
Propaganda. 

Hence most of us viewed the pros- 
pects with a high degree of suspicion. 
You realized that in our economic sys- 
tem, the men who own and operate 
our industries have seldom descended 
from their factories to our level in life 

. we have been raised on a steady 
diet of belief that these are the men 


who can be dispensed with in a gran- 
diose scheme of social reform . . . we 
are taught that such reforms are in- 
evitable and indeed imminent. The 
catchwords of socialism have an appeal 
to our emotions which so often override 
our reason. 

Yet you as an individual usually con- 
sider that you are following the middle 
course between socialism and “laissez- 
faire” in your own economic theories. 
The factory owner is usually thought 
of as an exponent of the latter type of 
economy, the communist as the extreme 
of socialism. Our nation was founded 
by men thoroughly familiar with both 
extremes who chose a course roughly 
to the right of center between the two. 
Few of us can honestly deny that the 
position we now occupy is toward the 
socialistic end of the scale, for better or 
for worse. 

Yet the most amazing revelation to 
most of us was that our leaders of in- 
dustry have more than kept pace with 
the needs of our nation. Few will deny 
that there were, are, and will be owners 
and managers who possess only selfish 
motives in their operations. These are 
the ones we hear about in history books 
or newspapers today. This minority has 
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caused an extremely hostile relationship 
between business and the mass of our 
population. 

What does the NAM have as its 
main objective? I would say its first 
concern is for survival of Industry free 
from direct and indirect governmental 
control. Admittedly, this appears selfish 
until we realize that the alternative 
course has proved to be destructive of 
much we cherish in life. But most im- 
portant to us is that the NAM has 
awakened its membership to the hard 
fact that it must merit survival by im- 
proving its methods, ethics, and most 
of all, its relations to the public it 
serves. 

Public Relations is a broad field which 
has enabled many organizations to gain 
public approval. Certain varieties fall 
under the heading of pure propaganda 
or bunk, but there are many facets of 
our industrial machine which have 
traditionally received unfavorable one- 
sided public attention. The manage- 
ment always seems to oppose the obvi- 
ously fair and reasonable requests of 
its workers, while the owners constantly 
seek to raise prices without raising 
wages. We hear of anti-trust litigation 
which tells us that companies have at- 
tempted to restrain free competition. 
We usually fail to realize what a tiny 
segment of our industrial force is thus 
affected, or the favorable converse view 
that most factory managers sincerely 
try to make it a pleasure to work in 
their organizations. Their main concern 
is the continuance of their operation 
. . . they cannot alienate their workers 
or their community and stay in business. 

Where does the NAM look for its 

(Continued on page 60) 








“POP’S HURT — AGAIN!” 


With his 30 years experience, Pop Green 
was easily the best machinist in the shop. 
But he was always getting injured .. . and 
spoiling the plant safety record. ‘Too 
old,” thought the Superintendent, “‘He’ll 
get a pretty good pension...” 


But the doctor found 

. that Pop’s accidents had a simple 
explanation. He had to climb three flights 
of stairs twice a day to reach his job sta- 
tion. The strain left him exhausted, nerv- 
ous and “accident prone’’ on a job where 
the normal work was easily within his 
physical ability. By a simple change of job 
location the Company retained his valua- 
ble skill and from that moment his accidents 
stopped happening. 


Specialists in geriatrics — the study of 
old age — have found that older employees 
retain their production ability much 
longer than was once supposed. Further- 
more they are usually steadier workers, 
with fewer “‘Monday morning’ problems 
than younger men. Their disadvantages, 
like Pop’s stair climbing — or the occa- 
sional need for heavy lifting — can often 
be removed by job rearrangement. 


HUMANICS: A New Concept 


Industrial preventive medicine — includ- 
ing studies in geriatrics — is only one 
phase of Liberty Mutual’s comprehensive 
program. Called Humanics, it brings 
together all activities for preventing acci- 
dents and reducing their human and finan- 
cial cost. Humanics guards machines and 
puts “invisible guards” around men. It 
provides medical care for injured workers 
and rehabilitation for the badly injured. 


Available to you — as needed 


HUMANICS is a complete but flexible 
program. All phases are not needed in 
every business. If you are inter- 
ested in reducing the cost of 
your Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance and increasing pro- 
ductivity, Liberty Mutual 
representatives will be glad to 
consult with you about adapting 
Humanics to your needs. 
Look in the Yellow Pages of your 
Telephone Directory for your 
nearest Liberty Mutual Office 
or write to 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. 






Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost i through HUMANICS 













HUMANICS 


A program for preventing loss and im- 
proving the effectiveness of working 
men and women 


THROUGH 


Industrial Engineering to elimi- 
nate physical and mechanical hazards, 
establish safe methods and practices, 


‘Industrial Hygiene to assure a 
healthful working environment. 


Industrial Preventive Medicine 
to protect the worker’s physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service by eni- 
nent specialists to facilitate the rapid 
recovery of injured workers. 


Rehabilitation to restore badly 
injured workers to productive lives 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


W. F. ARNOLD, vice president and 
general sales manager, Underwood 
Corporation has announced that a 
38.5% reduction in sales personnel 
turnover has been effected during a 
three-year testing period. This turn- 
over reduction, accomplished during 
unsettled business cycles, resulted from 
the use of “Underwood Sales Aptitude 
Inventory,” a psychological testing de- 
vice developed by the Executive Anal- 
ysis Corporation of New York. 


The psychological test device, simi- 
lar in appearance to aptitude tests fa- 
miliar to veterans of the armed forces, 
contains 600 questions dealing with 
everyday happenings, which the sales 
applicant is required to answer. The 
test is based upon personality factors 
which make for success or failure in 
selling Underwood's office machines. 


Mr. Arnold termed the decline in 
turnover, “a very substantial and en- 
during progress made on the problem 
of turnover among salesmen.” He 
pointed out that the aptitude inventory 
enables the hiring manager to know 
the probable level of sales productivity 
of the applicant, whether the applicant 
has the necessary personality traits, and 
whether he is likely to resign volun- 
tarily within a period of nine to eight- 
een months after employment. 


EVAN J. PARKER, president of The 
American Hardware Corporation, has 
announced the retirement of Joseph C. 
Andrews, vice president in charge of 
purchasing. 

Mr. Andrews’ career with the corpo- 
ration began in 1912 after receiving 
his A.B. degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1909, and taking graduate work 
in chemistry for the following three 
years. He joined the company as a 
chemist and after serving two years 
with the armed forces, and a short pe- 
riod of employment with Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, returned to Amer- 
ican Hardware in 1921. 

He became assistant purchasing 
agent in 1921 and purchasing agent in 
1931. He was elected vice president in 
charge of purchasing in 1940 and be- 
came a director of the corporation in 
1943. 

Mr. Parker also announced the ap- 
pointment of Eugene D. Emigh, Jr., as 
purchasing agent to succeed Mr. An- 
drews. Mr. Emigh joined the corpora- 
tion on March 13, 1951 as assistant 
purchasing agent. 

He was graduated from Richmond 
Academy, Augusta, Georgia, completed 
an engineering course at Junior Col- 
lege in August and received a B.S. de- 
gree in economics from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1930. 


The Cover 


IDLE HOURS is the title cf this month’s 
cover photo taken by Michael Roth, New 
Haven, along Duck River in Old Lyme. 


D. W. PRICE, gas superintendent of 
The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, has announced the promo- 
tion of John W. Burg, district engineer 
of the company’s Winsted district, as 
assistant gas superintendent. Mr. Burg, 
whose appointment became effective 
in March, will assist Mr. Price in the 
supervision of the operations of CL&P’s 
gas and water departments. 
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JOSEPH J. SHEPTER, assistant to 
the contract sales manager of Sargent 
and Company, New Haven, died re- 
cently following a stroke. 

Recognized throughout the industry 
as an authority on contract hardware, 
Mr. Shepter has been with Sargent for 
35 years. He joined the hardware con- 
cern in 1917 as an expeditor, and in 
1921 was assigned to the sales depart- 
ment. 

In 1948 Mr. Shepter organized the 
Sargent contract hardware school. As 
its instructor, he trained Sargent sales- 
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CELLULINER 


(left) THERE GOES THE RAW EGG—from a roof-top 25 feet above the ground. 
(above) EGG BOUNCES! Photo taken split second after raw egg landed on 2-inch 
ULINER. 


thickness of CELL’ 


New cushioning material provides 4 times the 
packaging protection of Creped Wadding 


When the Army, Navy and Air Force 
went hunting for a better protective pack- 
aging material last Spring, they found 
it in CELLULINER, a new product devel- 
oped after many years of research by The 
Gilman Brothers Company of Gilman, 
Connecticut. 

Test after test showed that CELLULINER 
had a compressive resilience of 71.4%. 
Creped wadding, the material commonly 
used for interior packaging, tests at only 
17.8% .Special Gilman processes can also 
make CELLULINER mildew-proof and 
flame-proof. Today, millions of feet of 
CELLULINER are being used by the Armed 
Forces. 

CELLULINER comes in two basic types: 
the absorbent type takes up over 16 times 
its weight in water; the non-absorbent 
type takes up under 2.4 times its weight 


(right) President Lawrence M. Gilman of 
The Gilman Brothers Co. holds 1-inch 
thickness of flame-proofed CELLULINER 
against acetylene flame hot enough to melt 
Steel. Only outer layer chars — his bare 
hand is safe against 2000° flame! 


and actually floats indefinitely. Both are 
soft, clean, flexible, chemically neutral 
(average H-ion concentration 6.8). 
Finally, CELLULINER insulates—it’s the 
most efficient barrier to heat and cold 
ever offered in a commercial interior 
packaging material. 
e Costs are in line. Despite its 300% 
greater protective capacity, which cuts 
packing and shipping costs and losses 
from breakage or damage in transit, 
CELLULINER costs about the same per 
square foot as creped wadding. Users get 


_ 4 times the protection per packaging dol- 


lar or need to use far less material. 








CELLULINER 


the amazing new cushioning material 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


...on every package! 


...on every shipment! 


Whatever your packaging problem —flo- 
tation, blocking and bracing, or surface 
ion, CELLULINER’s 300% greater 
ive resilience saves you money. 
You get 4 times the protection of creped 
wadding! You cut breakage and damage 
losses, or, since CELLULINER’s cost is about 
the same as creped wadding, you save by 
safely using far less! And CELLULINER’s 
resilience lasts! CELLULINER stands up un- 
der heavy loads and repeated shocks— 
never develops “permanent set.” That's 
why Army, Navy and Air Force are using 
millions of feet—why scores of major U.S. 
firms specify CELLULINER for all their 
plants! 


CELLULINER FACTS 


Comes in rolls or sheets 4° to 80° wide, .125* to 
2.0° thick—or can be die-cut to any special 
shape at factory. Faced and backed with tissue, 
creped Kraft, rust-resistant or anti-tarnish pap- 
er, corrugated board, muslin or plastic to meet 
specific needs in either absorbent or non-absorb- 
ent types. Meets or exceeds Fed.Spec.UU-C-843.. 
Can be flame-proofed to withstand acetylene 
torch temperatures above 2000° F. and/or 
mildew-proofed to meet or exceed Mil. Spec. 
MIL-F-5030. Chemically neutral, won’t tarnish, 
corrode or chemically alter any material or prod- 





adi uct. Light, clean, soft, flexible, strong. 

tral 

ns WHAT CELLULINER IS 

old A precisely manufactured cushioning material, 

: made by special Gilman processes, from cotton, 

eat nature’s own tubular form of cellulose. CELLU- 
LINER’ very high compressive resilience comes 

0% in part from this tubular structure—for the hol- 

wuts i low tube is the lightest, strongest, most resilient 

ses structural form. Cotton’s high insulating capacity 


sit, barrier to heat and cold commercially available 
in an interior packaging material. Made only by 


ol- 
' The Gilman Brothers Company 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT e@ Est. 1897 
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The Gilman Brothers Company, Gilman, Conn. 
Please give me more information about 
NER. 
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men and distributors’ men from all 
over the United States, Canada and 
Cuba. His courses are credited with 
having done much to relieve the short- 
age of qualified contract hardware men 
throughout the country. 
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J. VERNER ANDERSON, member- 
ship secretary of the Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has resigned to be- 
come Connecticut field director of the 
New England Council. 

In his new post Mr. Anderson will 
be associated with Walter Raleigh, for- 
mer executive vice president of the 
Chamber, who became executive vice 
president of the council on January 1. 

Mr. Anderson for many years was 
associated with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute and the Research Insti- 
tute of America. Prior to joining the 
Bridgeport Chamber he was associated 
with the American Law Book corpora- 
tion, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and was 
on the staff of the State Republican 
headquarters in Hartford for eight 
years. 


xk 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW, 
modern factory for the Skinner Chuck 
Company, New Britain, has been 
started, it was announced by President 
Arthur E. Thornton. The building, 
when completed next Fall, is expected 
to be the most modern industrial struc- 
ture of its kind in this area. 

The firm was formed 65 years ago 
with five to six employees who worked 
in a rented room. Its first and basic 
product was a lathe chuck, commonly 
described as a contrivance to hold work 
or a tool in a machine. 

The concern now employs some 300 
people in its New Britain plant and 
about 100 more in its valve manufac- 
turing division in Norwalk. When the 
new structure is completed the present 
building on Church Street will be 
vacated. 


xk &k 


IN RESPONSE to press inquiries 
prompted by a report that the Justice 
Department's anti-trust division has 
begun investigation of a complaint 
against Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
the details of which complaint the de- 
partment did not divulge, Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., the company’s president, 
issued the following statement: 

“We are glad to cooperate with the 
Department of Justice in their in- 
vestigation. Such investigations have 
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Get those Weed 
ROOTS! 


Go to the Root of Your Weed Problem 
" with These Dolge Products 
Y) 





DOLGE 
SS Weed-Killer 


Where no vegetation what- 
ever is desired such as your 
parking places and walks. 
Penetrates deep down to 
plant roots and Aills. Steril- 
izes the soil, preventing 
normal sprouting of wind- 
blown seeds. Weeding the 
thorough, modern chemical 
way eliminates backbreaking 
toil and saves the cost of 
many labor-hours. 


E.W.T. Selective 
Weed-Killer (2-4-D) 


The efficient way to control weeds on your seeded 
areas. Works its way down into the roots of brush, 
dandelion, plantain, poison ivy, ragweed, sumac and 
other obnoxious plants, but does not injure most turf 
grasses. 


Please write for descriptive literature 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 
Washed and Sterilized 
in Our Own Laundry 
Wiping Towel 
Rental Service 
Cheese Cloths 
New and Washed 


* © * 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


TEL. NEW HAVEN 5-9929 


MEMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF 

CONNECTICUT, INC. 


FEDERAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


EAST AND WATER STREETS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 











CAPRONI ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


1221 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


100 


PLANT DESIGNS 
FOR 


ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 





INDUSTRIAL types 
and sizes from “Y- 
200 horsepower. 


S. A. RHODES 


205 Main St. 


Cromwell, Conn. 


Telephone: Middletown 6-7428 


Twenthieth year as 


WORTHINGTON 


DISTRIBUTOR 





become routine throughout American 
industry and represent a necessary po- 
licing of our economic system to see 
that the avenues of competition are 
kept free and clear. We have been offi- 
cially advised that this particular in- 
vestigation concerns the entire metered 
mailing machines industry, not merely 
Pitney-Bowes. 

“While the investigation has been 
under way here for about ten weeks, 
we have not as yet been advised of any 
specific complaint. However, in the 
case of any concern such as ours, doing 
business over more than 30 years, with 
well over 100,000 customers, it seems 
inevitable that some complaints be 
made, and if so, they should be looked 
into. 

“Pitney-Bowes has earned its posi- 
tion in American industry today en- 
tirely on merit, by producing fine prod- 
ucts and rendering fair and efficient 
service. I know of no way in which 
the company is in violation of the anti- 
trust laws.” 


x* * 


A NEW POLICY OF STEEL SAL- 
VAGE has recently been adopted by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, East 
Hartford. Under the new plan the flow 
of parts, tools and equipment of no 
immediate use is accelerated back into 
the defense hopper where metals are 
now in short supply. 

Under the salvage program, the 
dealer receiving scrap containing crit- 
ical metals such as aluminum, high 
alloy steels, and copper, is directed to 
return the scrap specifically to Pratt & 
Whitney's material sources, according 
to a ratio based on the percentage of 
metal products of that kind purchased 
from each of the company’s different 
suppliers. 

Normally, tools, fixtures and equip- 
ment not required in current opera- 
tions are stored for a reasonable length 
of time for possible future use. Now 
they are being sent to salvage along 


with regular production scrap. The’ 


firm believes that in order to help 
satisfy the needs of urgent defense pro- 
duction it should take the calculated 
risk of scrapping all such metal parts 
of no immediate use. 
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SMALL MANUFACTURERS in the 
Hartford area were told recently of 
plans to help them get their “fair share” 
of defense work. 

A. Dudley Bach, a member of an 
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TR RRR A MME on 
Designers and Manufacturers 
of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 


Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turnin 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 
THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO 


HARTFORD 12, CONNECTICUT 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 





Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 
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advisory group to General Telford 
Taylor, head of the new Small Defense 
Plants Administration, outlined the 
plans at a meeting of the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New Englana ai 
the Hotel Bond. 

He said the SDPA is seeking $50,- 
000,000 from Congress with which to 
make loans to small manufacturers or, 
if necessary, obtain prime defense con- 
tracts to be divided among small plants. 
Another job of the administration, he 
said, will be to pick out “soft spots” 
where small industries are waning, and 
to direct defense jobs to those areas. 


xk 


JOSEPH E. STONE, retired vice 
president of the Stanley Works, and 
former New Britain city official, died 
recently after a prolonged illness. 
Retiring as vice president of the 
company and from most of his civic 
connections in March, 1946, Mr. Stone 
has been in ill health for several years. 
He was one of the best known hard- 
ware salesmen in the world and at 
home he was active in civic and munic- 
ipal affairs. In 1929 he was named a 
member of a committee to choose 
members of the “Business Clinic” and 
served as president of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association. 
Mr. Stone had only a rural school 
education, and at the age of 17 he 
started to learn the business in his 
uncle’s hardware store. When he was 
21 he went to work for the Simmons 
Hardware Company in St. Louis and 
three years later, he joined Knapp & 
Spencer in Sioux City, Iowa, also hard- 
ware dealers. He later joined the Stan- 
ley Rule & Level Company as a sales- 
man, and in 1918 became the sales 
manager of the company. After con- 
solidation of the Stanley Works and 
the Stanley Rule & Level Company, 
Mr. Stone was made general sales man- 
ager of the company, later a vice presi- 
dent and a director of the corporation. 


x** 


THE APPOINTMENT of a new 
executive vice president of the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce to succeed 
Walter Raleigh, has been announced 
by Carl M. Lynge, Chamber president. 
The new Chamber executive is W. 
Dudley Jewell, who has been head of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Michi- 
gan City, Indiana, since 1948. 

Mr. Jewell, who has spent the past 
nine years in Chamber work in Indiana 
and Michigan, is a graduate of Gon- 





This is what we mean by 


We built this special low-bed 





boilers and transformers 


height might make transportation 
over highways difficult and even 
impossible. 

The bottom of the I-Beams is 





I-Beam trailer to haul all types of 


where 








eight inches above ground. The 
end of each I-Beam is supported 
by four wheels in the rear. This 
trailer has a capacity of 50 tons. 
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OGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 
469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD 8-4106 
NEW HAVEN 6-1368 
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Telephone 


SPRINGFIELD 6-4177 
ALBANY, N. Y. 3-3107 





LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY'S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Above: Architect’s sketch of Hamilton 
Standard’s plant now under construc- 
tion in Windsor Locks. Barney’s has 
served Hamilten Standard Propeller 
ever since its grrival in East Hartford 


in 1932. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 
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EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 


s Provides the last 
word in property | 
control... 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records — 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


| The AMERICAN’ 
_ APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


te -. Over Fifty Years of Service 
"OFFICES “IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * 


AFTER 47 years of service the brass hinges on the rear door of this 1904 Oldsmobile gave 
way, but the car still runs in Dave, Wisconsin. The Stanley Works supplied new hinges 


also made 47 years ago. 


zaga University, Spokane, Washington. 
Previous to entering association work 
he was commercial supervisor for the 
Citizens Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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IN THE DECEMBER issue of Stan- 
ley World, the pocket-size employee 
magazine at The Stanley Works in 
New Britain, Connecticut, is a two- 
page spread showing an old 1904 Olds- 
mobile which needed a pair of hinges 


for its “back door.” 

The Stanley Works filled the unusual 
order promptly and gratis. 

Ken Tuttle, the editor, played up this 
little incident by showing several 
“shots” of the 1904 car and a new caf 
of the same make. The idea of service 
was brought into the copy. It made for 
good employee readership. 

Maybe Tuttle planned it, maybe he 
was just lucky, but his story was flashed 
across national news service wires and 
newspapers from all over the country 
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carried the story—one on the front page 
with pictures. Time Magazine of Janu- 
ary 21 carried an item on it, and on 
January 22 Arthur Godfrey, over his 
radio program, mentioned the story. 

Who will deny that this is good Pub- 
lic Relations? 

Although Tuttle, who was vice- 
president of ICIE and founder and 
president of the Connecticut Industrial 
Editors Association, is a well known 
proponent of “personals,” stories like 
this are woven into his little 84 page 
compact magazine—stories which give 
pride to Stanley workers and, in this 
case was a basis for excellent publicity 
and public relations for The Stanley 
Works. 

Do you expose your feature stories to 
the press? If not you may be missing 
some favorable publicity which every 
company welcomes. 


x* * 


AT THE RECENT ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the Kaman Aircraft 
Corporation's new $2,000,000 helicop- 
ter plant in Bloomfield, Capt. Morris 
A. Hirsch, Navy Bureau of Aeronaut- 
ics, turned over the first shovel of dirt 
in behalf of the chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Others who participated in the cere- 
monies were Ralph Lingley, Bloomfield 
town manager, Francis S. Murphy, 
chairman of the State Aeronautics 
Commission, and Charles H. Kaman, 
president of the concern. 

The plant, located on an 85 acre site 
on Old Windsor Road, will have an 
area of 104,000 square feet and will be 
constructed of brick, steel and glass. 
Plant facilities will include adminis- 
tration, engineering and production 
offices; production and experimental 
shops, a rotor test facility, cafeteria, 
and parking space for 600 cars. 


x* * 


RONALD J. AHERN, president of 
The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
manufacturers of wrenches, shop tools 
and commercial forgings, has been ap- 
pointed to the Drop Forging Industry 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Production Authority. 

Mr. Ahern is one of fourteen exec- 
utives of the drop forging industries 
serving on the committee. 
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NORDEN INSTRUMENTS, INC., 
of Milford, manufacturers of precision 
instruments and aircraft bomb director 


NEED DRAFTSMEN? 


LET MERRITT HELP YOU! 


WE CAN: 
® CHANGE TITLE BLOCKS 
© DELETE INCORRECT DIMENSIONS OR PARTS 


© WORK FROM NEGATIVES, POSITIVES OR 
OPAQUE ORIGINALS 


® GIVE YOU A BRAND NEW TRACING ON 
PAPER OR CLOTH 
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7 SAND CASTINGS 
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Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. is fully 
equipped to handle all casting problems 
— from engineering to finished casting. 


PATTERN SHOP @ X-RAY & 
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SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PALLET RACKS 


For every type industry. Easy to 
erect, move or adjust. Welded 
tubular steel. Write for Catalog. 
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310R East St, New Haven Tel. 5-9311 
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Service 
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systems, has announced a new facility, 
now under construction, which will 
provide 40,000 square feet of addi- 
tional manufacturing space. 

Known as plant #2, the new facility 
will supplement Norden’s main plant, 
still under construction, which will be 
120,000 square feet in area. The office 
and engineering spaces of the main 
plant have been occupied since Feb- 
ruary. 

Like Norden’s main facility, the #2 
plant is to be completely modern, 
equipped with the close tolerance air 
conditioning and dust control required 
for the manufacture and test of preci- 
sion instruments, computers and fire 
control systems. The second building 
is to be ready for occupancy in May, 
and manufacturing will be under way 
in June. The company expects to em- 
ploy approximately 350 persons at the 
second plant. 


x kk 


THE CRO-PLATE COMPANY, 
INC., Hartford, has announced the 
development of the new Cro-Plater 
“100”, a completely self-contained pre- 
cision hard chrome plating unit said 
to be capable of meeting all electro- 
plating requirements. With this new 
plater small and large manufacturing 
plants should be able to effect substan- 
tial savings by doing their own plating, 
according to the manufacturer. 

Construction of the Cro-Plater “100” 
is angle-iron for rigidity. The tank is 
lead-lined Armco iron and this lining 
can be changed for the plating of other 
metals. Tank heating is accomplished 
by easily-removed 1500 watt electric 
heaters. 

Rectifiers are horizontally forced air 
cooled by a fan and bath temperature 
is thermostatically controlled. All cir- 
cuits are overload protected with self- 
resetting, heater type switches. 


x* * 


DIRECTORS of the Torrington 
Manufacturing Company, Torrington, 
have elected Dudley B. Robinson as 
vice president in charge of sales, it has 
been announced by President S. W. 
Farnsworth. 

Mr. Robinson joined the company 
in 1949 as sales director of the air im- 
peller division and has been general 
sales manager. 

The company makes propeller-type 
fan blades and centrifugal blower 
wheels, rolling mill equipment for fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, as well 
as slab molds and spring making 
machinery. 
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MEMBERS of the Connecticut Productivity Forum planning committee from Connecti- 
cut utilities and The General Electric Company include (left to right): E. B. Haskell, 
United Illuminating; J. D. Guy, G. E.; A. L. Bisbee, Hartford Electric Light; F. W. 
Engster, G. E.; J. H. Ahrens, H. E. L.; R. B. Ranson, E, F. Sullivan and F. W. McChesney, 
G. E.; H. W. Memmott, Connecticut Light & Power; and E. C. Newton, G. E. 





“NEW IDEAS FOR INCREASED 
PRODUCTION” is the keynote of a 
forum which is coming to Connecticut 
and designed to help industrialists in- 
crease production, decrease costs and 
conserve manpower. The Connecticut 
Productivity Forum will be held in six 
different locations throughout the state 
in April and May, the time and place 
of each to be announced later through 
letter and press notices. 


The Forum is to be presented by the 
Connecticut Light & Power Company, 
The Connecticut Power Company, The 
Hartford Electric Light Company and 
The United Illuminating Company in 
cooperation with the General Electric 
Company. The all-day program will 
feature well known specialists in such 
fields as automatic controls, power 
speed drives and other subjects impor- 
tant to daily production. 


In planning the forum, the Con- 
necticut utility companies and the Gen- 





in factory and office... 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


When you plan electrical outlet convenience 


eral Electric Company have combined 
their forces to offer well-known speak- 
ers with ideas that can be most valuable 
to increasing Connecticut's industrial 
production. The industrial and power 
engineers of the sponsoring companies 
who will attend the meetings will be 
the men who are available to Connect- 
icut industrialists for consultation at 
any time. Invitations are now being 
sent to Connecticut manufacturers in 
the four utilities’ territories. 





Bridgeport 3-5787 New Haven 5-0602 
Hartford 2-1789 Waterbury 6-0260 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER COMPANY 


Among the topics to be taken up are 
“Heat Where You Want It,” “Produc- 
tive Maintenance for High Level Pro- 
duction” and “Light, the Indispensable 
Member of the Production Team.” 


x kk 
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DR. FRED OLSEN has been ap- 
pointed vice president for research and 
development of Olin Industries, Inc., 
it hi nm announced ohn M. 

AF Sa: OND SP 2 SPRING COILERS 
for makers of precision 
springs used by industry 






AUXILIARY MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


for processing ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals 
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Report System 





to clear your docks in a hurry! 


Uarco Portable Registers and Receiving Report Forms give you records 
on arrival... for everyone concerned! 

Four of them—see at left—for four people in your firm, the same day 
a shipment arrives. And made in a single writing on a Uarco Portable 
Register. 

Portable means on-the-spot writing, and this handy register goes 
anywhere your clerk goes on the receiving dock. Loaded with Uarco 
Receiving Report Forms pre-printed so that the writing part is greatly 
simplified a speeded up. Uarco designs these forms to supply full 
information. Each copy is labeled and colored for fast office routing. 

Result: meng action and notification to all concerned. The tight 
people know what has come in . . . where it’s stored . . . and they know 
it right away! 

Uarco designs these Receiving Report Forms to meet amy special 
requirements. To break up your receiving dock bottleneck . . . call a 
Uarco Representative, or our nearby Deep River plant, direct! 





Accounting 


UARCO INCORPORATED, DEEP RIVER, CONNECTICUT 





Factories also located in Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; 
Watseka, Illinois; Oakland, California. 


UARCO makes a business form for every business purpose 
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Olin, president. Dr. Olsen, who is a 
Cnt ily recognized authority in the IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE... 
chemicals and explosives industries, is 
also an Olin director and has been the 


director of research and development. * 
He has been with the Olin organiza- 

tion since 1929 and is widely known 

for his work in the development of 


stable nitrocellulose and in “ball” pow- 
der, which is produced by a revolu- 
tionary “under water” process, and for 
his activities in connection with cellu- 
lose and high explosives. 





to Effective, Economical Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Finger-tip Control over 
all phases of... 


xk PLANNING 
A NEW INDUSTRY, The Press CALL HARTFORD 9-3378 cae Toe 
Wireless Manufacturing Company, and arrange an appoint- PROCUREMENT 


Inc., producer of electronics and com- 
munications equipment, will soon oc- 
cupy the recently vacated J. P. Stevens ae 
el plant in Rockville, according proach to Building Accep-_ | . . « How to hold your 
to Jerome E. Respess, president of The tance and Sales present customers. . . favor- 
LaPointe-Plascomold Corporation of for Products . 
Reed pore a es “7 impress your prospects 

Through its wholly-owned subsid- No obligation. ... increase sales NOW and 
iary, The Pinnacle Corporation, La- 
Pointe recently purchased the Spring- 
ville Mill, formerly one of Rockville’s 
largest textile units. 

Press Wireless Mfg. Co., Inc., of aad TAYLOR g GREENQUGH al 
Hicksville, Long Island, another recent 
acquisition of LaPointe, will be an en- 
tirely new type of industry for Rock- 
ville and is expected to employ many 


local people as well as bring new resi- 
dents to the community. } 
One of the important products which th 


will be included in initial production 
at Rockville is a radically new 24-hour Y e A a 
recorder reproducer which will con- 

tinually record or transcribe voice fre- # 2 ¥ a t 0 r S 
quency for an entire day, or by the 

utilization of the voice-actuated relay, 

will record intermittently for a number 

of days the equivalent of 150 thousand ELECTRIC OILDRAULIC 
words on a single magnetically sensi- 
tized sheet. Although originally de- PASSENGER e FREIGHT 
signed for the Armed Forces Intelli- 
gence and airport control tower use, RESIDENCE 
wide scale civilian applications are 
possible. 


ment to witness a visual 
presentation, ‘*A New Ap- 


*Get the Entire Story! 


in the future... 





x * INSTALLATION ~ INSPECTIONS 


AN EDUCATION PROGRAM to 
assist the management of industrial REPAIRS MAINTENANCE 
plants engaged in defense production 
in promoting better security has been 
announced by the Office of Industrial THE FASTERN MACHINERY C0 
Security, Munitions Board, Department ® 
of Defense. 
3 variety of printed material, in- FACTORY AT 
cluding posters, leaflets and cartoons, 

will be made available periodically, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
without charge, to industrial plants 
wishing to participate in the program. 
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Design Probleme? 


We can help solve them with our 
Tested Personnel, Top-Flight Creative 
Ability, Sound Methods, Capable 
Judgment and Individualized Service. 


DESIGNS FOR 


Tools, Gauges, Jigs, Fixtures, Pres- 
sure Testing and Impregnation, 
Dies, Broaches, Special Machines, 
Hydraulic Applications, Checking 
Devices and Gages for Gears and 
Splines. 


Product Design and Development. 


Test Equipment Design and Fabri- 
cation. 
— Process Planning — 


PRODUCTION SERVICES CORP. 
1052 Main St. 


Newington 11, Conn. 


MYRON CLARK 
Management Consultants 
Supervisory Development Programs 


Boston 


Park Square Building 





ASSOCIATES 


The material will emphasize the dan- 
gets of espionage and sabotage and 
suggest practical precautions. Only 
plants requesting these aids will re- 
ceive them, and then only in the quan- 
tities specified. 

Plants who wish to participate in the 
program may obtain order blanks from 
the Office of Industrial Security, Muni- 
tions Board, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


xk 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Manufacturers Association of New 
Haven County, held at the Lawn Club, 
New Haven, recently, Thomas G. 
Spates, professor of personnel adminis- 
tration, Yale University, asked manu- 
facturers to place the personnel prob- 
lems of their concerns on the firm 
foundation of spiritual values. 


Professor Spates, who for fourteen 
years headed the personnel department 
of General Foods Corporation, warned 
that the emphasis on the material is 
not working in American industrial 
life. Placing personnel problems on a 
spiritual, rather than wholly material 
basis, he said, is a problem in leader- 
ship of “quality and responsibility 
which up to now has been lacking in 
industry and business.” 

He suggested that companies pro- 
vide their employees with a written 
statement of principles which will be 
invoked. The statement should be a 
sort of “bill of rights,” he said, guaran- 
teeing such fundamental freedoms as 
freedom of speech. Other principles 
which should be adhered to is one to 
provide good leadership, appointment 
of a specialist in the field of personnel, 
the practice of keeping employees in- 
formed, a plan of promotional oppor- 
tunity, a training program, and the 
evaluation and recognition of the indi- 
vidual. 

The following officers of the Associ- 
ation were reelected for 1952: Charles 
H. Costello, vice president C. Cowles & 


Co., president; Herman R. Giese, vice’ 


president and works manager, Sargent 
& Co., vice president; Walter C. Ward- 
ner, superintendent of the Connecticut 
Coke Co., vice president; A. C. Gilbert, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer of the A. C. Gil- 
bert Co., secretary; and J. Coy Reid, 
executive vice president of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co., treasurer. 


xk 


WINNERS of the 14th interplant 
safety contest sponsored by the New 
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Haven Safety Council, have recently 
been announced by William A. Flint, 
vice president of the Council. 

First place among the six largest 
plants went to the Cartridge Division 
of Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 
The Gun Division of Winchester's 
took second place, and third place went 
to still another Winchester group, the 
Maintenance Division. 

Scoring is based on a comparison of 
the lost time due to accident records in 
each plant with the national record for 
that particular type of industry. 

In the second group of plants in the 
contest, those working more than 80,- 
000 man hours a month, first place 
went to the Mechanical Division of 
Winchester. Sperry Barnes Co. was 
second with Winchester’s Brass Mill 
claiming third place. 

The third class of plants, those work- 
ing between 30,000 and 80,000 man 
hours a month, was led by Winchester's 
Brass Fabricating Division. That com- 
pany’s battery division held second 
place and Newton-New Haven Co. 
was third. 


xk 


THE GREATER NEW HAVEN 
SCIENCE CLUB, one of 15,000 
member organizations of the Science 
Clubs of America, was recently con- 
ducted on a tour through the A. C. 
Gilbert plant in New Haven. The New 
Haven club is composed of outstanding 
science students in the local high 
schools. 


x* * 


ROBERT S. BAKER, works manager 
of the Torrington branch, American 
Brass Co. since 1948 has been ap- 
pointed director of mill operations for 
the entire company. 

He will be succeeded at the Torring- 
ton plant by Lucius H. Bassett, who 
has been a production engineer with 
headquarters in the company’s Water- 
bury offices. 

Mr. Baker, in his new position, will 
be mainly concerned with coordinating 
production efforts of the brass concern, 
and his office will be in the corpora- 
tion’s Waterbury headquarters. 

Mr. Baker has been associated with 
the American Brass Company since 
1929, following his graduation from 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity with the degree of bachelor of 
science in metallurgy. 

Mr. Bassett, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College, entered the employ of 
the American Brass Company in the 








rod mill of the Torrington branch in 
1927. He later became an assistant 
technician in the plant laboratory and 
on March 1, 1943, he was transferred 
to the company’s central production de- 
partment in Waterbury. 


xk 


THE RETIREMENT of Lisle K. 
Lasher as production manager of the 
Bristol Divisions, Associated Spring 
Corporation, has been announced by 
Carlyle F. Barnes, general manager. 
Mr. Lasher has been with the company 
since 1910 and its production manager 
for the past thirty years. Mr. Barnes 
also announced the promotion of Ralph 
H. Joerres to production manager and 
David E. Waite to the position of chief 
product engineer. 


x* 


SIXTEEN MEN were honored re- 
cently for long service with Rockbestos 
Products Corporation, manufacturers 
of permanently insulated wire and 
cable. 

Receiving top honors were William 
C. Armstrong, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, and James Ammirato, 
cable insulator. Mr. Armstrong com- 
pleted 30 years with Rockbestos, and 
Mr. Ammirato has served the firm for 
25 years. 

The awards were presented in the 
Cafeteria Conference room by A. G. 
Newton, president of Rockbestos, and 
the program was in charge of Henry J. 
Virgulto, president of the firm’s Hour- 
glass Club. 


xe 


EVER SINCE Marlin Firearms Com- 
pany, New Haven, offered its 336 
sporting carbine and 336-A rifle cham- 
bered for the heavy .35 caliber Rem. 
cartridge about two years ago, public 
demand for these have more than kept 
pace with production. To satisfy the 
demand for lever actions in .35 caliber 
Rem. Marlin will chamber its 336 reg- 
ular carbine and 336-A deluxe rifle for 
this heavy cartridge this year. 
_ Production plans for this year also 
include the manufacture of the 336 
regular carbine with a straight grip, a 
feature that should appeal to shooters 
who live in the southwestern states. 

To its line of 22's Marlin is adding 
a new clip magazine auto-loader, desig- 
nated as the 89-C, priced currently at 
five dollars less than its companion 
piece, the tubular fed 88-C. 

A deluxe version of the 88-C auto- 
loader is also scheduled for 1952 pro- 
duction. It is to be equipped with a 
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SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT/ PROBLEMS 
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Job Evaluation Production Control 
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new, simple, strong receiver peep sight, 
swivels for attaching leather sling strap 
and to be checkered at both the grip 
and forearm. It should prove popular 
with those who want a streamlined, 
fast-operating auto-loader. 


x** 


THE STAFF COLLEGE of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, 
Olney, Maryland, has established a 
training course for training executives 
and administrators, including Civil De- 
fense Coordinators in industrial plants, 
in the planning, administration and 
operation of Civil Defense, and can 
accept up to 80 persons per week until 
the week of July 4, 1952, for training 
at a cost of $5.00 per day for room 
and meals. The course, which starts 
every Monday morning, continues for 
a full week, with day and evening ses- 
sions until the final session ending Sat- 
urday noon. Topics included in the 
course are: 

1. What are the international and 
military factors that make attack on 
the United States a practical possibil- 
ity? 2. What kinds of damage can the 
enemy wreak upon us? 3. How can we 
determine our vulnerable spots? 4. 
How can our town organize effective 
damage control? 5. What has been 
done to get warning to the people? 
6. How can effective communications 
be maintained? 7. What kinds of sup- 
port do communities need? 8. What 
services must be effectively coordi- 
nated? 9. How can we organize effec- 
tively for Mutual Aid and Mobile 
Support? 10. What are the Civil De- 
fense manpower requirements? 11. 
What special attention must be given 
by plants to Civil Defense? 12. What 
should be the relation between a plant's 
Civil Defense program and the com- 
munity’s Civil Defense officers? 13. 
Under attack what kinds of decisions 
must be made? By whom? How soon? 

Manufacturing companies interested 
in having their Civil Defense Coordi- 
nators take this training course should 
phone, wire or write to the Director, 
Staff College, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Olney, Maryland, to 
learn when their representatives may 
be registered to take the course. Mil- 
ton C. Towner, Director of the Staff 
College, has suggested that companies 
who cannot send their own representa- 
tives are invited to sponsor a member 
of the staff of its local Civil Defense 
Director who has no travel funds avail- 
able, thus giving those companies a 
good public relations tie-in with their 
local communities. 


















WHY CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OF WALTHAM, MASS., CHOSE 





miller 
phosphor bronze 


FOR USE IN THE FABRICATION | 
OF THEIR BELLOWS 






The Clifford Manufacturing Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., make hydron bellows to 
meet the exacting demands of many 
industries. Their big problem is flexibility 
—lasting flexibility. They chose Miller Phosphor 
Bronze because it gives them the 

high tensile strength needed for intricate 
forming of the bellows, and ensures dependable 
continuous flexing of the bellows in use. 
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IT CAN SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS, TOO 





The high tensile strength of Miller Phosphor Bronze, 
and its uniformity, have made it first choice 

of metal fabricators. More than a century of 
metal-making experience is behind it. 

Whatever your requirements, you can depend upon 
your specifications being rigidly adhered to. 
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THE sills COMPANY 
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ROLLING MILL DIVISION - MERIDEN - CONN. 







ILLUMINATING DIVISION: Fluorescent, Incandescent, Mercury Lighting Equipment 
HEATING PRODUCTS DIVISION: Domestic Oil Burners and Liquid Fuel Devices 
ROLLING MILL DIVISION: Phosphor Bronze and Brass in Strips and Rolls 


INSING 
QUALITIES 


ENSILE 
STRENGTH 


WET MOP 


Absorption . . . rinsing qualities . . . tensile strength . . . you get them all in a Fuller Wet Mop. Together 
they add up to standard quality. You expect it in any wet mop, but you don’t always get it. But Fuller guarantees 
standard quality because Fuller Wet Mops are laboratory-controlled. Our modern research laboratory is constantly 
testing cotton yarns to ensure the proper balance of absorption, rinsing qualities and tensile strength. 

Fuller Industrial Wet Mops are made of three types of cotton yarn—Fuller Standard 4 ply, Heavy Duty 9 ply 
and 30 ply, in three types of construction—narrow tape, wide tape and solid head, weights from 12 ounces to 
32 ounces. Whatever your mopping needs, there’s a Fuller Wet Mop that can do the job best. For complete 
specifications, write to . . 


© ) Pad 
THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, 3616 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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HOSE who are doing business 

with the United States, and most 

people are these days, will be 
interested in a recent Supreme Court 
decision determining the meaning of 
the “finality clause” found in a stand- 
ard form of government contract. The 
clause is well enough known to be 
called by the title “Article 15.” As 
found in government contracts this 
clause reads as follows: 


“Article 15. Disputes.—Except as 
otherwise specifically provided in this 
contract, all disputes concerning ques- 
tions of fact arising under this contract 
shall be decided by the contracting offi- 
cer subject to written appeal by the 
contractor within 30 days to the head 
of the department concerned or his 
duly authorized representative, whose 
decision shall be final and conclusive 
upon the parties thereto. In the mean- 
time the contractor shall diligently pro- 
ceed with the work as directed.” 


In the case under consideration by 
the Supreme Court the contractor 
brought a suit in the Court of Claims 
and the government insisted that the 
Secretary of the Interior, in whose de- 
partment the contract originated, had 
final and conclusive authority to deter- 
mine the disputed questions of fact 
which arose between the parties. 


The Court of Claims heard the evi- 
dence and concluded that the decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior was 
“arbitrary,” “capricious,” and “grossly 
erroneous” and set aside the decision of 
the department head. The claim was 
made in the Supreme Court that the 
Court of Claims and all other courts 
were barred from setting aside any 
such decision of the department head 
in the absence of actual fraud. In up- 
holding this contention the Supreme 
Court announced that fraud is the es- 
sence of the exception and went on to 


INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 





Counsel 


say that “By fraud we mean conscious 
wrong doing, an intention to cheat or 
be dishonest.” 


The Court of Claims had not found 
that there was such a conscious intent 
to cheat and therefore the Supreme 
Court said the decision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior must be upheld, 
even though his conclusion was “arbi- 
trary,” “capricious,” and “grossly erro- 
neous.” 


In a dissenting opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas he deplored this granting 
of such discretion to any bureaucrat. 
He pointed out that “absolute discre- 
tion is a ruthless master. It is more 
destructive of freedom than any of 
man’s other inventions.” Later he com- 
mented that the rule announced by the 
Court “makes a tyrant out of every 
contracting officer. He is granted the 
power of a tyrant even though he is 
stubborn, perverse or captious. He is 
allowed the power of a tyrant though 
he is incompetent or negligent. He has 
the power of life and death over a pri- 
vate business even though his decision 
is grossly erroneous.” He then made a 
rather cryptic comment which manu- 
facturers have learned through bitter 
experience, “Power granted is seldom 
neglected.” 


With the federal government reach- 
ing into and controlling the operations 
of industry and business in general to 
such a minute degree, the failure of 
courts to restrain capricious acts of 
executive or administrative officials 
furnishes ground for serious reflection. 
With conditions such as they are, a 
contractor can hardly be said to be 
dealing at arms length with the gov- 
ernmental agency and must agree to 
terms such as those outlined in Article 
15 although he would never agree to 
any such provision in a contract with 
another corporation or individual. This 
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unlimited power of the department 
head to make determinations even 
though grossly erroneous without fear 
of reversal might well cause contrac- 
tors to become extremely reluctant to 
engage in business with the United 
States. Whether this decision will re- 
sult in some modification of Article 15 
is uncertain, but contractors are well 
advised to bear in mind its effect. 


x* * 


In the February issue we commented 
on the extraordinary, and what we 
consider unconstitutional, authority 
granted the executive branch to assess 
fines by way of disallowance of wages 
for tax purposes under the wage stabili- 
zation provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. Although the 
Wage Stabilization Board in its en- 
forcement of its regulations has seen fit 
to impose severe penalties in this man- 
ner, the panels created by the National 
Wage Stabilization Board to consider 
requests for adjustments beyond the 
amounts permitted by present regula- 
tions have made recommendations for 
increases which appear in complete dis- 
regard of the professed policy of stab- 
ilizing wages. Some people find it con- 
fusing when the Board imposes severe 
penalties on a small manufacturer for 
minor and unintentional violations at 
the same time panels are recommend- 
ing that the Board grant extremely 
liberal pay increases in larger indus- 
tries. 


Some apprehension has also been 
created by the apparent relegation to a 
single individual who is not respon- 
sible for the continuation or success of 
any particular company to make broad 
recommendations for a complete re- 
vamping of wage policy and fringe 
benefits in a wholesale manner in a 
number of industries involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of peole. The phil- 
osophy of one of these individuals 
seems at strict variance with the stab- 
ilization objectives of the Defense 
Production Act. He suggests that the 
task of the panel and the Board in rec- 
ommending “fair and equitable terms 
of settlement” rather than stabilizing 
and keeping some semblance of con- 
sistency, “requires imagination and 
creativeness as well as judiciousness.” 
Thus, we find one segment of a gov- 
ernmental agency using imagination 
and fancy to increase wages in large 
industries while another segment im- 
poses severe penalties on small em- 
ployers for innocent and trivial wage 
increases. 





“Were we 
directed from Washington 
when to sow, and when 
to reap, we should 


soon want bread.” 


. Thomas Jefferson 


One political party, today, claims Thomas Jefferson for its 
very own. You hear much of this claim at the various “Jefferson-Jackson 
Day Dinners” this time of year. 


He is, indeed, its revered philosopher. In view of this, it is well to recall 
what his philosophy really was, as revealed by his ever-living words, so pertinent 
today. He was the great foe of bureaucracy and of overcentralization. 


a 


Same He was the implacable enemy of dishonesty in government. 
: ae i / 
ss ™ His philosophy is as far from that of many of today’s law- alle 


PD LSS 


Se =makers as white is from black. Let us revert to his principles, while 
w Pe eat ot 


there is yet time to keep our country great. k, ra —, 
s President 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford, co 
makers of the Audograph Electronic Soundwriter 


AND GRAY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CO., INu., SPECIALISTS IN VIDEO, AUDIO, SUBAUDIO ELECTRONIC MECHANISMS 
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Tax Relief For Homeowners 
By RAYMUND A. ROSS, Professor of Accounting 


HE REVENUE ACT of 1951, which 
T= enacted October 20, 1951, 
contains certain relief provisions 


concerning the gain from the sale or 
exchange of a taxpayer's residence. 


Although this section directly affects 
the individual taxpayer, it provides in- 
direct benefits for employers who are 
seeking new employees not having local 
residence and for those employers who 
contemplate the transfer of employees 
to other business locations requiring a 
change of residence. 


Formerly, gain arising from the sale 
or exchange of a taxpayer's residence 
was taxable at the effective capital gain 
rate. (Losses, however, were not de- 
ductible. In this respect the new law 
makes no change.) Now, gain is recog- 
nized only in part or not at all if a 
home is replaced in accordance with 
the provisions of the act. Here, in part, 
is the new Law: 


"(n) Gain from Sale or Exchange 
of Residence.— 


“(1) Nomrecognition of gain.— 


If property used by the taxpayer as 
his principal residence is sold by him 
and, within a period beginning one 
year prior to the date of such sale 
and ending one year after such date, 
property is purchased and used by 
the taxpayer as his principal resi- 
dence, gain, (if any) from such sale 
shall be recognized only to the ex- 
tent that the taxpayer's selling price 
of the old residence exceeds the tax- 
) payer's cost of purchasing the new 
residence.” 


Note that the new residence, to qual- 
ify as a replacement, may be purchased 
before, as well as after, the old resi- 
dence is sold. 


MS 


The Senate Finance Committee Re- 
port reveals that a residence may in- 
clude a houseboat, a house trailer and 
stock held by a tenant-stockholder in a 
cooperative apartment corporation if 
the apartment which the taxpayer is 
entitled to occupy as a stockholder is 
used by him as his principal residence. 
The report explains that a principal 
residence is determined by the facts 
and circumstances in each, individual 
case. 


Some of the provisions of the new 
law apply in the following manner: 

Tax relief affects gains from all 
sales, exchanges or involuntary con- 
versions occurring after December 
31, 1950 if another residence is ac- 
quired within one year prior to or 
subsequent to the conversion. 

For example: 
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Assume that a taxpayer 
sold his principal 


residence for $15,000 
That its cost was 10,000 
A gain resulted in the 

amount of $ 5,000 


Formerly, this gain was subject to 
tax as a Capital gain. 


Now, however, the gain is not 
taxed if a new home is acquired 
within the period designated and 
the cost is equal to or in excess of 
the selling price of the old resi- 
dence. The adjusted basis of the new 
home for subsequent evaluation shall 
be determined by applying the 
amount of gain not recognized 
($5,000) to the cost of new resi- 
dence. Assuming the same facts 
and— 

Cost of new 


residence $15,000 $16,000 
Gain not rec- 
ognized 5,000 


5,000 


Adjusted basis 
of new home’ = $10,000 $11,000 

If the cost of the replacement is 

lower than the selling price of the 

old residence part of the gain is 

recognized. 

For example: 

Selling price of old 


residence 
Cost of old residence 


$15,000 
10,000 


Gain on Sale $ 5,000 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 
PARTS BINS 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE STOCK 
MOVABLE 
PARTITIONS 


FOR OFFICES. FACTORIES, TOOL CRIBS, TOILETS 
WORK BENCHES 

SHOP STOOLS 

REVOLVING BINS 


WARD. MAIER & CO. 
\, Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 
CALL US FOR ALL. TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Offices 
MILFORD, CONN 
Box 246 
Phone: 2-0997 


WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
8 Hozel St. 
Phone: 4-4221 


Worehouses: WATERTOWN, MASS.. KENSINGTON, CONN 








If the replacement (in the same 
example) is acquired by the taxpayer 
at a cost of $13,000, gain is recognized 
in the amount of $2,000, the differ- 
ence between the selling price 


Of $15,000 
And the replacement 
cost of 13,000 


Recognized gain $ 2,000 

The adjusted basis of the replace- 
ment for future transactions is deter- 
mined by deducting from the cost of 


replacement of $13,000 
Gain on Sale not rec- 
ognized ($5,000-$2,000 ) 3,000 
Adjusted basis of 
replacement $10,000 


Should the taxpayer elect to build a 
new home to replace the old residence 
and the construction is started prior to 
the expiration of one year after the 
date of sale of the old residence the 
period for completion of the replace- 
ment is 18 months from the date of 





sale of the residence disposed of. 


The Senate Finance Committee Re- 
port indicates that the taxpayer is not 
denied tax benefits even though he 
rents either residence for a brief pe- 
riod. Ordinarily a taxpayer is limited 
to one transaction each year for pur- 
poses of nonrecognition on replace- 
ment of residence but if involuntary 
conversion occurs the one year is con- 
sidered as ending with the date of the 
involuntary conversion thereby extend- 
ing relief provisions to this type of 
situation even though the full year has 
not elapsed. 


The provisions of this section are 
not denied to homeowners who occupy 
part of a dwelling as a home and de- 
vote part of the dwelling to business 
purposes or to the production of in- 
come. If this is done it is necessary to 
allocate costs to determine the basis to 
which the benefits of this relief provi- 
sion apply. 

In addition, the Senate Finance 
Committee Report states that husband 
and wife acting jointly or singly may 
derive the advantages of nonrecogni- 


tion of gain if the old and the new 
residence is the principal home of both. 

The provisions of this section re- 
lieves tax burdens that have arisen be- 
cause of change in residence due to 
change in employment or other per- 
sonal reasons and make it easier for a 
homeowner taxpayer to acquire a new 
home without having to consider the 
income tax collector. 


MorrissEy & CHENEY 
Insurance 


Specializing in 
Industrial and Commercial 
Accounts 


INSURANCE CONTROL 


163 Asylum St., 7-8291 
Hartford 3, Conn. 

















DEPENDABLE DAN 


7... REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


NPA Warns—predictable supply 
of steel mill “home” scrap and 
end-product ‘‘prompt’’ scrap 
inadequate to support scheduled 
open hearth operations in 1952. 


Only dormant scrap can over: 
come deficit. 


Turn Yours In 


DETROIT STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 


Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron + Ingots 


Slabs + Sheet Bars + Billets + Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire » Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric + Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 





The COLD ROLLED 
STEEL STRIP you 


a. buy from Reliance 
IS COLD ROLLED 


“ STEEL STRIP in 
name and in fact 





Any COLD ROLLED steel that happens to be under 24 inches 
wide, whether in coils or cut lengths, is not necessarily STRIP 
STEEL—no matter how narrowly slit or sheared. 


Reliance STEEL STRIP is rolled on STRIP mills. For example, the 
one pictured above. It is produced to strip gauge uniformity 
and accuracy. It is made in a full range of tempers from 
deep drawing to hard. Usually bright, it may also be had in 
satin finish. 


Immediate delivery from warehouse stocks or shipped 
on short notice, in accordance with your own “pre- 
scription” direct from DSC Mills at Detroit or New Haven. 


FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


In cooperation with the Steel Industry Scrap Mobilization Committee 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISEON, 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN _ 
PLANTS 
CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUican 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O, 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866. Detroit 28, Mich. 
EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, eee Com 
MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, One 8, ti 
OFFICES 


es Se MICH., 13770 Joy Read, WEbsier y 
RAND RAPIDS 2, MICH., 326 Keeler Bldg, G 6-9568 ROCHESTER 4 ¥. ioe 


tn DIANAPOLIS 4, IND. tips Fletcher i se FRanklin 3479 ST. LOUIS 8, MO., 4653 Lindell 
JACKSON 18, MIC 33258 TOLEDO 4 outo 0., 2114 Ohie GAriielé 8384 


NEW YORK 18, N. ". nt marth St Olumbus 5-470 WORCESTER 8, MASS., Wass. 8 WOrcester 5-8686 


RELIANCE fob-Fitied PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL and FLAT WIRE 


COLD ROLLED... 





HOT ROLLED... 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


Coils . . . Cut Lengths . . . All Tempers 


SHEETS 


H. R. PICKLED . . . LONG TERNE . . . GALVANIZED 


COPYRIGHT 1951 D.S.C. 





Cost for unloading boxear was 
eut from $17.50 to $1.90 
in building supply company 


Take the “musele money” 
off your payroll in moving 


materials in your multi-story factory 


Materials handling adds nothing but costs to the produd 
value. 


Let electric motors instead of men do the handling; electricity 
costs so much less and it keeps your manpower for productive 
work. One man and a conveyor belt does the work of 11 mer 
with wheelbarrows. 


Multi-story factories have an obvious materials handling 
problem but a single story plant is not always the cheapes 
possible solution. Defense demands on manpower and 
materials make new thinking and planning important fo 
keeping costs down. 


See the power engineer at your electric company, his help 
is yours for the asking. 


YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 
Ties in Connecticut advanced 

one percentage point in Janu- 
ary to an estimated 28% above normal. 
This is the second consecutive month 
in which the general index has ad- 
vanced slightly after having- reflected 
four successive decreases. Despite the 
increasing impact of the national de- 
fense program, the current standing is 
about the same as a year ago indicating 
that cutbacks in civilian production 
have tended to erase the spurt in the 
index registered in late spring and 
early summer. A review of the five 
components which make up the gen- 
eral index shows that employment and 
manhours worked in Connecticut fac- 
tories increased steadily during the first 
half of 1951 and then tended to level 
off in the latter part of the year. How- 
ever, improvement in these two items 
was offset by decreases in the other 
three components. Freight shipments, 
after wide fluctuation during the year, 
are now moderately lower than in Janu- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


ary 1951. Construction and cotton mill 
activity rose somewhat in the early 
part of last year and then fell off notice- 
ably in succeeding months. The United 
States index of industrial activity is 
estimated at 11% above normal in 
January. The national index has also 
declined since the middle of 1951 and 
is now seven percentage points below 
the standing of a year ago. 

The January index of employment 
in Connecticut factories is estimated at 
19% above normal the same as in the 
previous month. The present standing 
is six percentage points higher than a 
year ago and twenty-one points above 
January 1950. The substantial growth 
in employment which has taken place 
in Connecticut during the last two 
years is best indicated by the State De- 
partment of Labor reports which show 
that in that period total non-agricul- 
tural employment increased by 106,- 
000. The principal change was in 
manufacturing which rose 76,000 with 
non-manufacturing gaining 30,000. 


The following table shows employ- 
ment totals at the beginning of each 
of the last three years: 


Manx- 


Non-Manu- Total Non- 
facturing 


MK facturing Agricultural 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
Month ment ment ment 


Jan.’ 50 352,020 369,960 721,980 
Jan.’51 403,810 385,300 789,110 
Jan. ’52 428,000 400,000 828,000 


In January, the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories de- 
clined two points to 40% above nor- 
mal. After increasing steadily during 
the two-year period from August 1949 
to July 1951, the manhour index since 
then has moved horizontally within a 
narrow four point range. Average 
hours worked per week by production 
employees have remained relatively 
uniform throughout the past year being 
42.5 in January compared with 43.0 
in the corresponding month of last year 
and 40.0 in January 1950. Average 
weekly earnings rose to $69.67 against 
$65.65 in January 1951 and $55.29 
two years ago. Basic hourly earnings at 
$1.56 last month have also increased 
noticeably rising from $1.44 and $1.35 
in January 1951 and 1950, respec- 
tively. 

Between the middle of December 
and the middle of January the con- 
sumers’ price index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics stood still 
at 189.1 (1935-39=100). Corres- 
ponding figures at the start of last year 
and the year before were 181.5 and 
168.2, respectively. The Bureau's 
wholesale commodity index remained 
unchanged between mid-December and 
mid-January and then fell off moder- 


ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 














ately to 175.2 (1926=100) for the 
week ending February 16. The whole- 
sale index was recorded at 183.9 in 
February 1951 and 152.8 a year earlier. 

As indicated above, wages and the 
cost of living have increased substan- 
tially during the past two years. Total 
wages rose sharply during 1950, lev- 
eled off at about 21% above the Janu- 
ary 1950 base until the latter part of 
1951, and then advanced to +26% 
by January 1952. Average basic wages 
did not reflect any noticeable change 
until August 1950 but since then have 
increased steadily to 16% over the 
standing at the beginning of 1950. The 
cost of living as measured by the con- 
sumers’ price index, started to rise in 
March 1950 and, except for a tem- 
porary leveling off in the middle of 
1951, has moved up gradually each 
month to reach 12% above the base 
period by January of this year. 

The Federal Reserve System has just 
published a complete revision of its 
monthly indexes of department store 
sales and stocks for the period 1919 to 
date. Based on the new figures, the 
December 1951 index of department 
store sales in the United States at 109 
remained approximately the same as 
the 110 recorded in the same month 
of the preceding year. Both of these 
index, however, were substantially 
higher than the 99 standing of Decem- 
ber 1949. Department store stocks at 
119 this past December, compared 
with 122 for the same month of 1950, 
were also considerably higher than two 
years ago when the index stood at 100. 


Paper Boxes 


5. CURTIS & SON, Inc. 


SSTABLISHED te48 


SANDY HOOK 2, CONNECTICUT 


BOOKS & BOOKLETS 


BRIEF REVIEWS of books and booklets for the business reader. Con- 
tributed by the Business & Technical Branch, Hartford Public Library, — 


MARKET GUIDE by Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Editor and Publisher, New 
York, 1952. 


For 28 years this publication has 
been foremost as a source of data for 
market information. The 1952 edition 
includes population figures for each 
county and/or market; wage and sal- 
ary information of both employees and 
employers. Connecticut, for instance, 
had the highest per capita income 
payments in 1950 of all the New Eng- 
land States. She was exceeded by only 
three other states and the District of 
Columbia. Market Guide also gives 
the number of chain stores in each city 


by type. 


QUALITY CONTROL HANDBOOK 
by J. M. Juran, ed. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y., 1951. 


This compilation makes available 
the known principles and practices for 
better quality control. It is intended 
for students, trainees, and executives. 
Among many other sections are those 
on Statistical methods in the quality 
function by J. W. Enell, N. Y. U.; 
Quality control in aircraft manufacture 
by John G. Rutherford of Glenn L. 
Martin; Quality control of electron 
tubes by the Staff of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., and Quality control in 
screw machine operations by L. A. 
Sedar of Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany. 


GENERAL CLERICAL 
PROCEDURES by John G. Kirk 
and others. Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 
1951. 


This text “is designed to train stu- 
dents to perform the duties required of 
office workers . . . All of the basic 
clerical activities, such as purchasing, 
receiving, stocking, handling cash, 
computing time and payrolls, and filing 
involve calculations in the fundamental 


processes. . . .” The authors. 


ROCKETS, MISSILES and SPACE 
TRAVEL by Willey Ley. Viking, 
New York, 1951. 

Serious discussion of the history of 
rockets and space travel, and of prog- 
ress made in the past few years. Well 
illustrated. 
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MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT — 
AND PROCESSES by Charles M, 
Lytle and Arthur F. Gould. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Penn. 1951. Third edi- 
tion. 


A new and greatly revised edition of 
“Factory equipment” by Lytle and Roe, 
1937. This explains both the process 
of manufacture and the machinery used 
in metal-working industries, particu- 
larly. Authors have included both gen- 
eral and special purpose equipment. 
Each chapter has a bibliography. 


ADVANCED MATHEMATICS FOR 
ENGINEERS by H. W. Reddick 
and F. H. Miller. Wiley, New 
York. Second edition, 1950. 


A new edition of a 1938 title. Au- 
thor has included such subjects as 
differential equations, hyperbolic func- 
tions, elliptic integrals, fourier series, 
Bessel and Gamma functions, vector 
analysis, variables and probabilities. 


SELECTION AND HARDENING 
OF TOOL STEELS by Lawrence 
H. Seabright. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
1950. 


Written primarily for heat-treaters, 
tool steel users and tool designers, this 
book classifies tool steels according to 
their use and chemical compositions, 
with instructions for heat treating. 


CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF 
INSECTICIDES by Harold Shep- 
ard. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1950. 


This book is concerned with the 
properties of insecticides, not with in- 
sect control. The author presents his- 
torical and commercial backgrounds of 
insecticides as well as their chemical, 
physical and toxilogical aspects. 


RESISTANCE WELDING; DESIGN- 
ING, TOOLING AND APPLI- 
CATIONS. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1950. 


“The basic purpose . . . is to assist 
designing, manufacturing, tooling and 
welding engineers in the development 
of their own ideas of how metal-made 
products may be more economically 
and efficiently produced.”—The author. 





Us ? 


There’d better be! And there is, too much of it, underestimated and over- 
looked. All it needs are wheels under it, speeded by the knowledge that there can be no 
more disastrous secret weapons turned against us than our own shut-down metal furnaces. 
Steel scrap and non-ferrous, both... get it all rolling back to the mills right now, so the 
mills can get it rolling back to you, in time. Pass the word to your factory manager to call 
in your local scrap dealer today. The Bristol Brass Corporation, since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. 
Offices or warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


“Bristol-Fashion” means Brass at its Best 





WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


A new department starting with this issue which will 
report news about Connecticut Industry advertisers and 
their products. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, INC., 
Hartford, one of the largest independ- 
ent distributors of electrical supplies 
and equipment in New England, is 
100 per cent owned by its employees. 
Not only executive, but all depart- 
ments, sales, service and office, share 
the ownership. 

Electrical Supplies concentrates on 
the requirements of industrial construc- 
tion and public utility fields. Although 
entirely independent financially, it is a 
Westinghouse agent-distributor, as well 
as a representative for many other 
quality lines. 

The sales organization is trained to 
take care of not only sales but engi- 
neering problems of this busy indus- 
trial area. Not only do they supply 
electrical materials to Connecticut in- 
dustry for maintenance and construc- 
tion, but also hundreds of items are 
supplied to industrial plants for incor- 
poration into their products. 

The organization is 16 years old and 
five years ago built a modern office and 
warehouse on Walnut Street with both 


a railroad siding and trucking facilities. 

Electrical Supplies is affiliated with 
Sprague Electrical Supplies, Inc., of 
Bridgeport, through the same owner- 
ship and management. 


x* * 


WARD MAIER & CO., distributors 
for General Steel Products Corporation 
lockers, shelving and cabinets, recently 
purchased the factory branch office and 
warehouse in Boston and are now oper- 
ating throughout New England. For 
many years they have had offices in 
Milford and New Britain, with a ware- 
house in Kensington to serve Connect- 
icut industry. 

On February 1 the Boston office and 
warehouse was moved to Watertown, 
Mass. where they have additional space 
and facilities for serving eastern Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. 


xk 


THE FILING EQUIPMENT BU- 
REAU of Boston has come up with 
the solution to mix-ups in filing due 


to undependable card filing signals, 
Their new Flexi-Flash Signals are the 
only signals that will go through a 
bookkeeping machine or typewriter, 
They stick on securely—no chance of 
their sliding on the card and signalling 
the wrong information, yet they are 
easily removed. 

Unlike the old, heavier, metal-type 
signals, light-weight Flexi-Flash will 
not tear the top edge of forms or bulk 
up the file. A card or letter to Filing 
Equipment Bureau, 27 Melcher St., 
Boston 10, Massachusetts, will bring 
samples of Flexi-Flash in a wide assort- 
ment of colors. 


xn 


HARTFORD SPECIAL 
MACHINERY CO., Hartford, has 
announced a new larger capacity Auto- 
matic Thread Roller, Model A-312-H, 
which will roll machine screws from 
size six to 5/16” in diameter and 
thread lengths up to 22”. Production 
rates are 80, 100, 120 and 140 pieces 
per minute dependent upon the size of 
the screw to be rolled. This machine 
requires only floor space four feet by 
six feet. It is 62 inches in length by 
3914 inches in height with over-all 
height being 631 inches. The height 
from floor to hopper is 53 inches, an 
ideal working level. 

Standard die dimensions are 15/16” 
thick by five inches long for the mov- 
ing die and 15/16” by 414” for the 
fixed die. Standard die depths are 1”, 
114” and 24%” with a special depth 
of 25@” available. This machine fea- 
tures simple streamlined design, ex- 
ceptionally rugged construction, ease 


GREY IRON CASTINGS 


Open time available for squeeze work in new continuous- 
pour, fully mechanized foundry. 


mo oe —_ 
Castings machined—if it will help you 


CUTAWAY HARROW DIV. 


Call Merritt Horner 
Phone 8-6581 
Hartford 


OF ORKIL, INC., HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Call W. C. Schneider 
Phone 5-4521 
Middletown 





How wrong you are if you think a modern dictating ma- 
chine has a speaking tube! Or looks like an old-fashioned 
phonograph! Or takes up as much room in your office as 
a potted palm! 


Listen! TIME-MASTER, the most remarkable dictating ma- 
chine ever invented, has a mike you cradle in your hand 
with all the controls in finger reach. Only 4% inches high, 
TIME-MASTER takes up no more room on your desk than a 
letterhead. And it records with amazing clarity on Dictabelt, 


“Magic Ear” transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity. 
Feather-light. As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free 
for answering telephone. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER — The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


i 


= 


a 


y Let this present-day miracle change 
all your ideas about dictating machines! 


an exclusive Dictaphone recording medium that’s unbreak- 
able, filable, mailable, and the only medium so inexpensive 
that it’s used once and thrown away, if desired. 

The two words ‘electronics’ and ‘plastics’ sum up the 

most revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine inaus- 
try since the first practical recording and reproduction of 
the human voice. 
Through electronics, your voice on TIME-MASTER is trans- 
mitted with startling fidelity! Through plastics—exclusive 
Dictaphone Dictabelts—your voice is recorded and repro- 
duced with radio-clarity! 


So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that 
heads of nations, states, corporations, universities, and 
leaders in the professions have turned to it enthusiastically. 
Admittedly, such top-drawer personalities could get along 
without machine dictation. But they can’t once they’ve 
tried TIME-MASTER! 


What are you waiting for? The coupon 
will bring you full details promptly! 


DictapHone Corporation, CI-4 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of ‘‘Time Itself.” 

Your Name. 

COIR te 
Street Address 


City & Zone 





MODEL A-312-H Automatic Thread Roller just announced by Hartford Special Mach- 
inery Co., is equipped with a five horsepower motor with a starting switch and auto- 


matic cut-out for overload safety. 


of setup and easy accessibility to work- 
ing parts. After rolling, screws are 
automatically ejected into a funnel 
which leads to a tote box in the rear 
of the machine, where it is unloaded 
by the operator. 


xk 


CLARK BROS. BOLT CO., of Mill- 
dale, manufacturers of nuts, bolts, 
rivets and screws since 1854, recently 
gave a testimonial dinner in recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the faithful 
and long service of Eugene D. Atwater 
(65 years), Fiore Compagnano (50 
years), and Gustave Westerlink (50 
years) who, with their combined years, 
total 165 years of service. 

Included in the program preceding 
the dinner, was a presentation of serv- 
ice awards by Oscar G. Knapp, presi- 
dent of the firm. 


Will Freedom Be Sold Out 
In The Name of Its Defense 


(Continued from page 14) 


techniques that temporarily reduce jobs 
and dues. Examples are legion where 


unions have compulsory membership 
power. The building trades unions have 
notoriously used their monopoly power 
to keep prefabricated housing out of 
large cities, to compel obsolete meth- 
ods and materials that greatly increase 
housing costs. Feather-bedding and re- 
stricted production are notorious in the 
printing industry. 

Union members are deprived of the 
ultimate and most effective protest 
against bad union leadership when the 
employer forces them to remain mem- 
bers or lose their jobs. A member: of 
any organization knows that it is nearly 
always run by a small group. That is 
even more true of unions, because 
union officials control spending of 
funds, appointment of organizers, and 
the union publication. But the possi- 
bility of members simply resigning and 
refusing to pay dues is always a sub- 
stantial check on union leaders. Com- 
pulsory membership removes that 
check. Even if his union is taken over 
by racketeers or Communists, the indi- 
vidual must continue to support it or 
lose his job. 

Protection of minority rights is es- 
sential to a free society. Because 95 per 
cent of union shop authorization elec- 
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tions conducted by the NLRB from 
1947 to 1951 were won by unions, 
proponents of the union shop try to 
give the impression that only very neg. 
ligible minorities are involved, that 
only a few eccentrics would be forced 
into unions against their will. That is 
not true. 


Against Their Will 


Millions of workers would be forced 
into unions against their will if com 
pulsory membership were decreed by 
government. Of the more than 62 mil- 
lion employees in the civilian work 
force, only about 16 million are now 
in unions. Since the close of World 
War Il the civilian work force has in- 
creased by about 9 million. Yet, over 
the same period the per cent of union 
members to the total civilian work 
force has actually decreased. The fig- 
ures show that the unions have been 
able to persuade only about 25 per 
cent of the total civilian work force to 
become and remain union members. 


This failure to get more than one- 
fourth of the nation’s work force into 
the unions is all the more significant 
because of the millions of dollars the 
unions have spent on organizing work, 
and the supplementary support given by 
government officials to their organizing 
efforts. The union leaders are now work- 
ing for some more positive method of 
forcing the remaining workers to join 
unions. Of 400,000 eligible employees 
in NLRB union shop elections in steel, 
only 264,000, or 66 per cent, voted for 
the union shop. Over 20 per cent failed 
to vote and 14 per cent, or 56,000, 
voted no. Minorities counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions are not 
negligible or infinitesimal. 


There are other arguments against 
compulsory unionism, but space pro- 
hibits their presentation here. In any 
event, the basic argument is individual 
human freedom. The history of Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia, as well as what is happening 
in Socialist Britain, demonstrates the 
error of those who tell us that freedoms 
can be divided and some freedoms 
liquidated without hurting the rest. 


For twelve years we who believe in 
human liberty have been fighting hot 
and cold wars against those who prac- 
tice tyranny and slavery. It has been 
and will continue to be a costly 
struggle, in both blood and treasure. 
But what a tragic waste all of it will 
be if we let the freedom which we 
fight to preserve abroad be weakened 
fatally here at home! 





M-R-C BALL BEARINGS 
“Leadership for Over Half a Century” 


@ Early history in Maine during the 90's 
e As a Boston bearing concern in 1896 


@ Founded in Philadelphia in 1898 


Moved to Plainville, Conn. in 1923, 
manufacturing a superb 
product, backed by 53 

years experience in 

the making of 

fine ball 


bearings 


Marlin - Rockwell Corporation 
Plainville, Connecticut 


Executive Offices : Jamestown, N.Y. 









Recommended Reading For 


Business Executives 


IN ANSWER to the question, ‘“‘Which books published during the year 
1951 can most effectively broaden and deepen the insights of the men 
responsible for formulating the general policies of American business 
enterprises?”, Sumner Slichter, Lamont University Professor at Harvard 
University, drew up the list below. First published in the January 19 
issue of Saturday Review, we reprint it with permission of the publisher, 
for the benefit of Connecticut Industry readers who are seeking to 
broaden their knowledge and to improve their “On the Job” abilities. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION: CORPORATE 
MERGER. By J. Keith Butters, John 
Lintner, and W. L. Cary, assisted by 
Powel Niland. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Business School Division of 
Research. $4.25. An exceptionally 

competent and well-documented ac- 

count of the extent of recent mergers 
and the causes of them, including taxa- 
tion. 


INFLATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1940-48. By L. V. Chandler. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $6. History 

and causes of the great inflation of the 

Forties. 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS. By Joel 
Dean. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$6.65. The uses of economic analy- 

sis in formulating the policies of the 

business enterprise. 


DEFENSE WITHOUT INFLATION, By A. 
G. Hart. New Y ork: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. $2. How to keep the 

economy stable when a large defense 

program is undertaken in the midst of 
near full employment. 









ARCHITECTS 


AMERICAN MONETARY POLICY. By E. 
A. Goldenweiser. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $4.50. A tfe- 

view of American efforts to manage 

money with proposals for changes in 
the Federal Reserve System. 


THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX. By 
Richard Goode. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. $3. The effects of the 

corporate income tax on prices, wages, 

savings, consumption, and investment. 


PEACE CAN BE WON. By Paul Hoff- 
man. Doubleday & Co. $2.50. A 

blueprint for dealing with our biggest 

problem—the waging of peace. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY. Edited by 
L. Reed Tripp. Madison, Wisc.: In- 
dustrial Relations Research Associ- 
ation. $3. Searching papers on what 

determines the productivity of organi- 

zations, executives, and workers. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ECO- 
NOMIC BEHAVIOR. By George Ka- 
tona. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $5. An inductive account 


Westcott & Mapes 


INCORPORATED 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


VALUATIONS 
STUDIES 
REPORTS 
DESIGN 
SUPERVISION 





UTILITIES « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS « INSTITUTIONS *« SCHOOLS + PUBLIC WORKS 


ENGINEERS 





of the spending and saving behavior 

of consumers. 

ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUCTORY 
ANALYSIS. By Paul Samuelson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Sec- 
ond edition. $5. A clear and bal- 

anced introduction to economics for 

the mature reader, written with imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm. 

EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON EXECU.- 
Tives. By T. H. Sanders. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Business School 
Division of Research. $3.25. Are 

high taxes undermining the efficiency 

of American business executives? 


RUSSIA'S SOVIET ECONOMY. By Harry 
Schwartz. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$6.65. The facts, as best we can get 

them, about the strength and weak- 

nesses of the Soviet economy. 


PATTERN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. By 
William F. Whyte. New Y ork: Har. 
per & Bros. $3.50. The record of 

the transformation of union-manage- 

ment relations in a plant from conflict 
to cooperation. 


CAPITALISM. By David McCord 
Wright. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $3.25. A_ sophisticated 

analysis of the superiorities of capital- 

ism and of the weaknesses of the So- 
cialist indictment. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1929-1950. 
Prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. $1. An extra- 

ordinarily rich source book of basic 

statistics about the production and in- 
come of the economy over the last 


twenty years. 
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LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE STATE. 


DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS @ DISPLAYS ® 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: 7-3233 





: > 
™ Otdverlising : ~ 
4 ; 


PRODUCT LITERATURE @ TRADE PUBLICITY 


Connecticut's fastest-growing advertising agency 


ANOTHER SWEET ACCOUNT 





THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CO 
Paper Cups and Flexible Packaging 
G. F. SWEET & CO., INC., 3 LEWIS ST., HARTFORD, 5-3411 





Ssuccessoes to StcKker a tusn ine 


* ADVERTISING * PUBLICITY 
* SALES PROMOTION 
* MERCHANDISING 


207 Orange St. 6-4257 


” NEW HAVEN 


After the present boom, many firms will 


NC) Ty 


for lack of an aggressive sales plan. 





The best prescription 
TTL la-t) 


K. C. Shenton ss v 1} 
354 Trumbull St e Hartford e 6-3759 oO 
<< <<<< 








ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC 


60 COLLEGE STREET, NEW HAVEN -:- TEL: 5-3674 









IT’S MADE 





IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialities 

H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Halco Co New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 

Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Contivaing. 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Alr Impellers 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 


Corporation (helicopters) ridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) est Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Com nc 
Aircraft— r & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Air Ducts 


Stamford 


Wiremold Co The* (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Paint 


New Haven 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Resiogen Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 
Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Apparel ———— & Worsted 
Broad Brook Com Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
Small) Hartford 
| Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
: Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


; Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 

sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 

Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 

Kensington 

Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 

Balls 

ahnes Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartlord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 

Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 


Bathroom Accessories 


New Haven 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company New Haven 

Batteries 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (Rashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 


ing aid and others) New Haven 
Beads and Buttons 

Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 

Bearings P 

Fafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


Bridgeport 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
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D Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors om 
ristol 


Pawcatuck 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts fer’ Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blade 


s 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 


Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 

Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 

United States Finishing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 

Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 

bond, security and small boxes) 
Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair_ Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 


solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Bexes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Metal 


Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Durham 

Boxes—Paper—Folding ; 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 


Versailles 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The ne 
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Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
rake Linings 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 

American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 

and tubing) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 


Bristol 

Chase Brass & Conver Co Waterbury 

Miller Company. The See bronze and brass 

in sheets, strips, r Meriden 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 

rod) Thomaston 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 

Waterbury 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
ty Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Charles Parker Com ~ The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foun Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 

Waterbury 
Rogend Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
ares) Milford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 9! 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 

Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Cyneany The Waterbury 
eet Brass Bridgeport 

rass & Co ver Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc New Haven 
‘ass Scrap 

Whipple & Choate ft The Bridgeport 
Brick-Bullding 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company New Haven 

Mullite Selcagtories Co The Shelton 

Bright Wire Goods 

Sar & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 

Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 

Hooks} caectias New Haven 

roac 


Hartford Special lies” Co The Hartford 
Bronze Scrap 


Whipple & Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 
Bronze Powders 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


G E Prentice Mfg Co T Kensi 
Hatheway ae So Co an {Dee Rings) oe 
Hawie Mfg Bridgeport 


ohn M Russell Mig Co Inc Naugatuck 

orth & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button be ate. Waterbury 
Buffin ompounds 

Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
st . Buffing Wheels 

Williamsville Buff iv The Bullard Clark 
Company sions Danielson 

Plume & Atwood Mfg ¢ Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 

Burners—Automatic 
Peabody eens Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 


Peabod Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 

Nace) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 

bined) Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Tiel oe Corporation (For Gas 
a Stamford 
rnishing 


Abbott Ball C The B hi 
Burnishing Media) ne more at 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Buttons 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestes Insulated 


Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
able—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford — Co 
asters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


Casters—Industrial 
ieee P Clark ans Windsor Locks 
astings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 

Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron onan New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 


able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stoek) 

New London 

Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 


high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere Corporation of America ei 
investment) Wallingford 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) : 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray a and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 

Arwood Precision Casting Corp 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 


Groton 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
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Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Bead Chain Mfg Co'The Bri 
ea ain g Co The ridgeport 
H GH Products Co Inc defen 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


Chemical Manufacturin 
Carwin Company The 


Chemicals 


orth Haven 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


South Norwalk 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Nemastuats Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 


killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals— Aromatic 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Rubber 

Robert J King Company Inc The Norwalk 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 
Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 


New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clocks—Automatic Ceokin 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 


Waterbury 
Wants 


New Haven 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Clutch—Friction 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

clutch facings—molded, woven, _ fabric, 

metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Colls—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Hamden 
Cones 


Plastricrete Corp 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax: Lowell Dy) : 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 

Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Conveyor Systems 


Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The East Haven 


Production Equipment Co Meriden 
Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
ae Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
ve) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
= Scrap 

Whipple & Choate Company The 


Copper Sheets 


Bridgeport 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper és The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
ortham Warren Corporation Stamford 


Bland Burner Co The 
Cotton Yarn 


Cotton and Asbestos a, <a 
artior 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 


American Paper Goods Company The (“‘Puri- 


tan’’) Kensington 
Cushioning for Packaging 
Gilman Brothers Co T Gilman 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Teol Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 

Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Diamonds—Industrial 


Hartford 
Centerbrook 


Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 


Die Castings—Zinc 
Charles Parker Company The 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 

Die Sets 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Briatin 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (slenios and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Poend Co 
(Duocone Dies) West Hartford 
Die Sinkers 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Dish Drying Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 

Higganum 

Displays—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 

Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pinas 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Drilling Machines 


Hartford 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford- £Empive 


Company Harttord 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridge 

Capewell Mfg Company Harttord 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
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Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
ew Haven 


Plainville 


Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt”’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Kogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Electric Shavers 
Schick Incroporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical Insulation 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls . 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Saneaaey Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Savon 


Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 


Corp New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

(Advt.) 
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Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mig Co Portland 
Enamels 
Baer Brothers Stamford 

End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


West Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 


Eyelets 


American Brass comegny The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and iring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Eyelet Machine Products R 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fabricated Alloys 

Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 

Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 
Felt—All Purpose 


American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

CH Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Naw Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
’ Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
ndy Hook 


Hartford 
New Haven 


, Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 


+ te Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
; Flashlights 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 

Industries Inc New Haven 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 

inchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Plainville 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 


high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces . 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 


per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge — 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Platin 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 


Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Destasoett 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 
West Hartford 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Ansonia 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 
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Spans 

Centerless Grinding Co Ine The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 


at 19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansenia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 


machinists’ puaes, cold chisels, scratch 

awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hard Chrome 

City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
, Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
H & Son Bristol 
fale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Ootagete Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 

Corp Bristo 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
(Advt.) 
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Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 
: Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 


New Haven 


New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Hydraulic Controls 


Middletown 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 

Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Infra-Red Equipment 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 


Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 
Kerite Company The Seymour 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Inter-Communications Equipment 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Compeny Bridgeport 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Japanning 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


a Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Po+d Co 
West Hartford 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Rayoestos-Manhattan Inc The 
compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
ni, . New Haven 
anufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


‘orp 
Sargent & Compa 
Yale & Towne 


Labels 
& J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 

Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 


Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 


shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 


ings, cubs, washers, etc) iddletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 


lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 

ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamfe-d 
Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
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; Locks—Suitcase 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 

_ _, Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

_ Corp New Britain 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 


Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
: : vtamf 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(and suitcase) Stamford 
: : Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Loom—Non- Metallic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
r : Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


fs Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
7 Machetes 
Collins Company The 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Collinsville 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
7 Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
_ work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 


- Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


forrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special 

Hartford 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lueas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—E xtruding 


Standaiu Machinery Ca The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 


oundry & Machine Co 
e Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Waterbury Farrel 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 


cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
AH Nilson Mach Co The (Special) 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 5 

The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 
(Adwt.) 


Bridgeport 
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Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley _ Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 
Fuller Brush Co The 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn 
conveyor indexing type) 
Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 


i rotary 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Drop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadi 
Capewell Mfg Co The 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping. Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Norwalk 
in 

Tart ford 


Hartford 


The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Swaging 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machiries—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
9 Farrel Foundry & 


Hartford 
Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 

Mail Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Desccheeee Point 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residentiai 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 

Mailing Machines 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company The Derby 
a Manganese Bronze Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
a Marine Engines 

Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
_ Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


, Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 

: Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport H “we Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Boxes and Displays 
Manufacturing Company The 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Durhar 
; Durham 
Merriam Mig Co (Bord, Security. Cosh. Util- 
ity. Personal Files, Drawer Safes.Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 


Metal Cleaners 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Metal Finishes 


Hartford 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 

Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Milling Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 

Rowbottom Masehine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Mops 


New Haven 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Meulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resistine for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
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Napper ey 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The eymour 
Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour ~~ Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 

Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals 

Whipple & Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Bridgeport 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
oO Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks ° 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
outh Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 

Packaging Machinery 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 
machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 

Hartford 

Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company : New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 


Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
CAdvt.) 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridge 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingto 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansenia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Pattern-Makers s 
Varrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights c 
Rridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


New Haven 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Plainville 


Ivoryton 

Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 


Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 


automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, 

toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 

Verplex Company The Essex 


American Brass Co The  - and copper) » 
aterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 

Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass gnd 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Gat 
cellular) helton 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 

General Electric Company Meriden 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 


American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 


Christie Plating Co Groton 
City Plating Works Bridgeport 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromjum Process Company The (Chromium 


Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 


Conn Metalcraft Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 


New Haven 
Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plat- 
ing) Groton 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods _ 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Buff Div The 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 


Bullard Clark 
Danielson 


Williamsville 
Company 


device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 

Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Power Presses 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Prefabricated Buildings 

City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 

Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“‘Cuprinol”) Simsbury 
Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Cie 

Agate 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empir 
Company (automatic mechanicai) Hart Sed 


Presses—Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 


Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired ta ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 


Case Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 

Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Iieminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Printing Machinery 

Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Rollers 

Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 

Norwich 

Production Control Equipment 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 


New Haven 
New Haven 
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Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 

Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air. 
craft Corp East Hartford 


payin 
O'Toole & Sons Inc Stamford 
i 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
4 Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Terry Co The’ - Box 415 Forestville 
; Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Fletcher 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and per) 
Tartford 
Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
5 Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 

33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 

Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 

Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


Ansonia 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Resistance Wire 

C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 

, Respirators 

American Optical Company Safety Division 

Putnam 

Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwooi 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Teun 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brake service equipment) 
Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Bridgeport 


copper and 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood yf Co Tie Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Raybestos Div of Bastestes: Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bri ridgeoer 
(Advt.) 
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Roasters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rods 
Amaricen Brass Company The (copper, brass, 


bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 

bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms eee Division 

Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel- ee am Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury arrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rolls 
Pasrd- Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 
d Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“Factice” 

Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Nugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The 


Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The fi oO Bridgeport 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Cha St 
New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


. Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
; Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 


Hartford 
< Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Bridgeport 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 

Screen 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Cap 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The — for bottles) 

erby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mig Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company = “ 
erlin 


Plantsville 


Elmwood 


Nelson's Screw Machine Products 
New Britain Machine Company The 


New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” csenets) 
Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type ane Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co T Waterville 
Watkins lecamtentusdan Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Togls 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 

Screws 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cat osama Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mis Ned The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Terryville 
Holo-Krome Reng Cote The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The Gos Machine attach- 
ments) 503 BI St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
—— Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


Shelton 


J B Williams Co 2 e Glastonbury 
ars 

Acme Shear Co The “ae Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warehouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


J H Sessions & Son ristol 


Patent Button Ca The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
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Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silk Screening on Metal 

Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 

order) Durham 


ae and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Slings 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The — New Haven 


Soa 
J B Williams Co The “Cndustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Henry & — Division of Hartford- ——- 


Cc yee Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering onenay Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (man- 


drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Hartford 
Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stam ings) New Haven 
Sessions & Bristol 

Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 

Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Sponge Rubber 

: nge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
nited States Rubber Company Naugatuck 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The 

Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Soring 
Corp Bristo! 
Springs—Coil & Flat 


Bristol 
Torrington 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
eee Spring Corp The wnaners Divi- 

ridgeport 
New "England Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co “The Div Associated Sprin 


Corp Bristo! 
Springs—Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

ah ay Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Bristol 

ne 7 eetont Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The nme. 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Unionville 
Menenemt Spring Corp The Beitacgert Divi- 
ridgeport 
New "Reiiend Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc want 
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sumre 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co. Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 


Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Plainville 
New Haven 
New Haven 
West Cheshire 
‘ellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co The 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Master Engineering Coen an 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre 


Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Contiege 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 


New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock’Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile. 


Milford 


New Britain 


Bristol 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 

Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
waging Machinery 
Hartford Special achinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company. The (steel) 
Storts Welding 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 
‘ompany (steel and alloy) 
eriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 


Middletown 


West Hartford 


wage 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
s Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Threa 

American Thread Co The. Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machines 
iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


Thread Millin 
Pratt & Whitaey Div 


Hartford 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Timing Mechanisms 
Gilbert Clock Corp The William L 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Winsted 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
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Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Delton et 
artford 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 
Greist Mfg Co The 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 


Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company New Haven 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Gong Bell Co The . East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 


Trucks—Commercial 


Metropolitan Bod Company (International 
Harvester truc chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 

Trucks—Industrial 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (fer collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann. Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) erby 


Tube Fittings 

Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 

Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 


rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tub 
American Brass Co The ew and a ) 
aterbury 


— Brass Company (brass and cop- 
Bridgeport 
G ® i Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company cee . 
railroad) 

(Advt.) 
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Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


lux Corporation Old Greenwich 

ieser Tardis Co The Hartford 

Valves ( us a 

Ik Valve Company sensitive chec 

— ” South Norwalk 
Valve Discs 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company slartford 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Vanity Boxes : 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 


Venetian Blinds 


New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles- wogent Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 


Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terfals) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

H Sessions & Son Bri 
ume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & ant 
aterbury 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


clutch washers) Bridgeport 
= Rosenbeck Inc Torrin 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 


nionville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) 


Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Water Heaters 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The  (instan- 
taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Waxes—Floor 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
y Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn.. Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 


Wiping Cloths 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Federal Textile Corporation ew Haven 
Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


American Steel & Wire Div of U § Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The {pale te serine) 
aven 
Bridgeport Brass Company deca a silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 
greasing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Pod 
Hartford Wire Works C Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co-The ar ad, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporat Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Jehn P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
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Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 


Oakville 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Clairglow Mfg Compan Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Wire—Specialties 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Wires and Cable 

General Electric Company (for central sta- 

tions, industrial and mining ongies lications) 


ridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 
Wires—Building 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury - 


Wood Scrapers 

Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 
Woodw 

C H Dresser & Sons my “ Mfe all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking P 

Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Awning Stripes ; 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated 
knitting and weaving arns) 
Aldon Spinning _— ‘orporation The (fine- 
woolen and specia ity) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


(Woolen, 
Unionville 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 




























































Some ideas and Reactions 
to the Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry 


(Continued ies page 15) 


solution? It looks to people like you 
and me. . . teachers, scientists, sales- 
men and especially the average person 
who will, in the long run vote for the 
type of government he favors. They 
want to be understood by Americans in 
all walks of life. They want their views 
to be set forth and weighed upon their 
intrinsic merits. 


What are some of their proposals for 
furthering these aims? First let us un- 
derstand that the NAM is spearheaded 
by a group of progressive men who are 
willing to work with all their abilities 
toward making business aware of ethi- 
cal responsibilities which are the price 
of continuing freedom. Like most or- 
ganizations, these men make the policy 
for the great majority of followers who 
are asking for sound leadership, and | 
believe, are getting sound counsel. 
Their main approach covers three main 
fields, all basically a form of public 
relations. The first field is within the 
factory itself. Their terminology labels 
this stage “In-Plant communications” 
or what a teacher would call “rapport.” 
Their recommendations advise owners 
to eliminate the air of mystery that per- 
vades many factories. Production plans, 
the effect of new machines on jobs, easy 
access in cases of real or fancied griev- 
ances are specific problems they feel 
should be handled on the spot by own- 
ers and foremen awake to the little 
questions that persistently bother men 
who merely perform a single phase of 
manufacture. 


The second stage of public relations 
reaches out into the surrounding com- 
munity where the industry operates. 
Here the business management is 
obliged to engage in community activ- 
ities which many times have little direct 
bearing on the actual conduct of busi- 
ness. In this field a specific business is 
“on its own” as to whether it will be 
accepted or rejected as a partner and 
friend. Acceptance usually means that 
those who work in an industry are 
socially satisfied to be identified as a 
part of that organization. In turn, each 
man feels worthwhile and secure . . 
confident that any just demands he may 
have will receive careful consideration. 

The third area of public relations is 
generally too vast physically for any 
single industry to contact. Here is the 


spot for the NAM as a representative 
spokesman for the whole industrial or- 
ganization in our nation. Its voice 
carries the authority of some 17,000 
separate industries as well as hundreds 
of state and local manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations. If you prefer the term “lobby,” 
this is one function of the NAM as an 
influence upon government. But above 
and beyond its duty to defend Industry 
from the inroads of governmental in- 
tervention, the NAM makes a broad 
policy for the conduct of business today, 
and in the future. Their resolutions are 
by no means welcomed by all owners 
of business, yet it is amazing to see how 
farsighted the NAM has been in its 60 
years of existence. It may be surprising 
to note that the Anti-Trust laws are a 
basic part of the NAM creed. They 
favor labor unions as a desirable part 
of our industrial machinery, but they 
are on record as opponents of unionism 
without a high degree of moral and 
ethical restraint. Any teacher will agree 
that this sort of responsibility is sorely 
lacking in many of our labor organiza- 
tions today. 


Industry tells us that it is capable of 
responding favorably to its environ- 
ment, and most of us will agree. There 
is ample reason to believe that Labor 
is now standing on its own feet, while 
we as consumers and purchasers will 
continue to determine which industries 
serve us best. Let us remember that our 
freedom as individuals can be lost in a 
few short years. When the government 
controls Industry, it also controls our 
very lives. The other steps include con- 
trol of our schools, our liberty as indi- 
viduals, and eventually, our very 
thoughts. 


Our responsibility lies not in favor- 
ing more government, but better gov- 
ernment. Let us never forget that a 
growing government means a shrink- 
ing people. Here is our basic choice. 
Let every American make it freely and 
honestly, for it could be the last real 
choice we make. 





Service Section 


BOOKS FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
—We know our way through the bewilder- 
ing world of books. We can supply tech- 
nical and production books and manuals; 
handbooks in all fields; guides to selling 
and advertising; books on business adminis- 
tration and finance; industrial engineering 
books; encyclopedias; dictionaries; business 


maps and globes; atlases, etc. WHIT- 
LOCK’S, INC., 15 Broadway, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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WANTED—Close tolerance sheet metal 
fabrication. Radar chassis, aircraft sub. 
assemblies, etc. Short runs and engineering 
models. Excellent deliveries. Also complete 


electronic assemblies to all government 
specs. Address MTA-522. 
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’ | PROTECTRON steps u, ducti 
: Pp production 
45 OREN ey 
19 
3 f | 124%2% to 22 
2 
of your present eqa@pment 2/0 tO 0 
2 
19 
29 ] 
34 
2 ..gnnd saves the Lost Hour! 
18 
32 
36 Every automatic machine in your plant lost at least 60 min- 
24 s utes of production today because of shut-downs that could 
3 Here's a typical ange ee 
2 
24 of o LOST HOUR! PROTECTRON saves that lost hour and steps up produc- 
24 tion .. . because PROTECTRON-equipped machines continue 
4 “Breaks to min. to operate safely and efficiently while the operator is taking 
over obtain stock’... 1 8 LOST time out for coffee or cokes, rests or smokes, or to procure 
16 and ready stock. How? PROTECTRON—an electronic device 
37 —monitors automatic machines continuously and senses in- 
7 min. stantly the slightest mechanical load increase above normal, 
no Coffee “breaks”....15 LOST whatever the cause . . . stops the machine instantly before 
20 damage occurs, faster than any operator can. A survey of 
38 PROTECTRON-equipped plants definitely establishes this 
24 x min. fact: that ‘Production can be stepped up by 124% % to 22% 
20 Coke “breaks’’......... 6 Lost by converting otherwise lost time into production. There’s no 
29 question about it . .. this increased production gives the 
28 PROTECTRON-equipped plant a tremendous advantage. 
20 min. One of our field engineers will gladly show you how. Write 
: Rest “breaks’”’.__...... 15 Lost - +. Wire ... phone today for all the facts! 
24 
; PROTECTRON makes money for you 3 ways! 
min. 
s Smoke “breaks”... 6 LOST L ae” eliminates tool & die break- 
‘oO 
32 2. PROTECTRON will gain for you—up to 
27 300% in manpower because 1 man can 
25 min. safely operate 4 machines 
25 3. PROTECTRON increases daily output by 
26 60 Lost! 121% to 22% 
48 
28 
25 
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Just Part of the Picture... 


of serving you with Balco Bunker ‘C’: 


@ These huge storage tanks are but a small indication of Balco’s widespread 
facilities and efficient service. 


@ We can’t photograph the effective operation, the thrift of Balco Bunker “C” 
fuel oil. It’s clean—it's highly efficient—it’s in satisfactory use in hundreds | 
of industrial heating installations this very moment. 


@ Neither can we portray Balco’s proven reliability. From the money- 7 
saving advice of Balco’s consulting engineers to the prompt, all 


weather delivery system, you can depend on Balco for service 
when and where you need it. 


@ Don’t leave yourself out of the picture. Contact Balco at Box 1078, % 
Hartford or telephone Hartford 9-3341 and discover how Balco ~ 
can assist you with your individual heating requirements. Better 
not delay—get in touch with Balco now. 


Ihe BALLARD OME Go. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








